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SPEECH 


M>.  MeDuFFiE  rose,  and  said:  I  propose,  sir,  to  submit  some  explanations,  m 
addit  on  to  those  already  presented,  in  a  different  form,  of  the  views  and  principles 
which  induced  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  report  the  present  bill  as  an 
adjustment  of  the  great  subject  of 'the  tariff.  I  must,  however,  in  the  outset,  can 
did'y  acknowledge  that  I -have  not  the  least  glimmering  of  hope  that  any  thing  J 
may  utter  at  this  time,  or  which  any  human  being  can  advance  in  thi  Hall,  will  in- 
duce the  majority  to  adopt  the  measure  now  proposed,  or  any  other  measure  found- 
ed on  similar  principles.  Nay,  sir,  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  go  still  farther. 
Although  I  have  been  disposed  to  hope  even  against  hope,  that  some  Providential  co- 
incidence of  circumstances  might  yet  intervene  to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  ma- 
jority to  justice,  and  lead  their  deliberations  to  some  propitious  result;  yet  the  de- 
velopments and  the  experience  of  every  day  have  rendered  it  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that  all  such  expectations  are  utterly  vain  and  delusive.  As  to  any  adjust- 
ment of  this  great  question,  therefore,  which  shall  give  tranquillity  to  the  public 
min;1,  and  restore  the  broken  harmony  of  this  Union,  "my  final  hope  is  flat  despair." 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  rnay  seem  singular,  but  it  ^is  nevertheless  true,  that  it 
is  precisely  because  I  do  not  hope  to  produce  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  this  com- 
mittee,  and  have  no  expectation  that  this  great  question  will  be  adjusted  here,  that 
I  am  more  particularly  anxious  to  set  forth,  in  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  man- 
ner, the  principles  which  will  govern- me,  and,  as  I  believe,  those  who  are  associated 
witii  me,  as  well  as  the  State  we  in  common  represent,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
this  great  contest  for  our  unalienable  rights.  Sir,  it  is  vain,  it  is  worse  than  v.ain,  to 
attempt  to  put  by,  to  evade,  or  to  palter  with  this  question.  It  can  no  longer  be 
disguised,  thf>t  there  does  exist,  tinder  the  unjust  and  oppressive  legislation  of  Con- 
gress, and  without  any  agency  of  Providence  to  that  •effect,  a  radica!  hostility  of 
interests  between  the  two- great  subdivisions  of  this  confederacy.  And  if  the  power 
of  the  majority,  and  not  their  sense  of  justice,  is  to  decide  the  present  controversy, 
it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  interests.  Such  being 
the  case,  God  only  knows  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  this  great  political  drama.  One 
thing  is  certain;  an  eventful  political  era  is  at  hand,  and  whether  it  shall  be  signal- 
ized by  the  civil  triumph,  or  by  the  catastrophe  of  constitutional  liberty,  history 
will  record  that  tr.umph  or  that  catastrophe,  and  posterity  will  pronounce  judgment 
on  the  authors  of  it. 

That  my  views  and  principles  ma^be  understood  and  appreciated  by  that  august 
tribunal,  and  thac  the  record  which  history  shall  make  up,  may  present  the  true  issue- 
between  the  two  great  contending  parties,  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed,  I  will 
attempt,  before  I  take  my  seat,  to  demonstrate  how  grevious  are  the  wrongs  we  have 
too  patiently  endured,  and  how  vital  and  sacred  are  the  rights  for  which  we  arc 
contending 

But,  before  I  proceed  to  examine  the  inequality  a;;;.]  ^ro.^s  injustice  of  this  com- 
bined system  of  taxation  a^d  protection,  I  shall  ask  tho  aUoation  of  the  committee 
to  a  brief  exposition  of  my  views  as  to  the  amount  of  revenue  which,  under  c:*ii.:t- 
in«j  circumstances,  I  deem  it  expedient  to  provide  for  defraying  the  necessary  and 
proper  expenses  of  this  Government. 

In  deciding  this  question,  there  is  no  belter  criterion  to  which  wo  can  resort  than 
the  average  expenditures  of  a  former  period,  which  all  must  acknowledge  to  iurnlsh 
a  proper  basis  for  such  a  calculation.  In  1821,  our  army  was  reduced  from  a  war 
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to  a  peace  establishment.  From  the  year  following  this  reduction  to  the  close  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  administration  in  1821,  inclusive,  I  have  made  'a  calculation  of  the 
average  expenses  of  this  Government  for  ail  objects,  both  permanent  and  contin- 
gent; and  the  result  is,  that  these  expenses  amounted,  annually,  to  a  less  sum  than 
ten  millions  of  dollars.  Many  of  those  who  hear  me  will  bear  me  out  when  I 
say,  that,  when  I  first  took  my  seat  in  this  body,  I  was  regarded  as  very  extravagant 
in  my  notions  in  regard  to  the  public  expenditure,  because  I  justified  the  expendi- 
tures of  that  administration.  Sir,  Mr.  Monroe's  administration  was  denounced  by 
a  large  party  in  this  country  for  its  extravagance.  It  was  accused  of -preparing 
the  way  for  a  great  and  splendid  Government,  instead  of  regarding  those  principles^ 
of  economy  laid  down  by  the  fathers  of  our  political  church.  I  did  not  think  so 
then,  and  I  do  not  think  so  now;  and  I  shall  hail  the  day  when  the  present  or  any 
future  administration  shall  bring  back  the  expenses  of  the  Government  to  the  annu- 
al sum  of  ten  millions,  which  I  believe  to  be  an  ample  provision  for  all  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  country.  But,  sir,  so  far  from  wishing  to  dismantle  our  fortifications, 
suffer  the  navy  to  rot  upon  the  docksf  and  leave  the  nation  entirely  defenceless,  as 
has  been  suggested  in  a  report  recently  offered  to  the  House,  I  am  for  maintaining 
all  the  institutions  of  the  country  on  a  respectable  footing,  and  am  willing,  and  have 
ever  been  willing,  to  raise  whatever  amount  of  revenue  may  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  though  I  am  aware  that  the  burthen  will  be  very  unequally  distributed, 
even  by  this  bill. 

The  essential  institutions  of  the  country  are  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  civil 
establishment.  These  I  regard  as  indispensable;  I  hold  them  to  be  necessary  at 
all  times,  in  peace  and  in  war;  for  I  fully  recognize  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that 
the  best  way  to  preserve  peace,  is  to-be  prepared  for  war.  Now,  sir,  during  the 
last  three  years  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  it  was  denounced,  as  I  have  said, 
for  its  extravagance;  and  yet  the  total  annual  expenditure  for  the  army,  the  navy, 
and  the  civil  list,  amounted,  during  those  years,  to  less  than  seven  millions  of  dollars, 
I  repeat  it,  sir,  emphatically,  that,  when  our  army  was  more  efficient,  its  ranks  bet- 
ter filled,  and  its  officers  as  numerous  and  competent  as  they  now  are,  the  annual 
expenses  of  the  Government  for  these  three  objects  was  less  than  seven  millions 
of  dollars.  When  you  add  to  this  the  expenditure  for  the  Indian  Department,  and 
for  other  objects  of  a  miscellaneous  kind,  each  amounting  to  a  little  upwards  01 
half  a  million,  it  will  be  found,  that,  exclusive  of  pensions,  the  whole  average  ex- 
penditure of  the  United  States,  during  those  years,  amounted  to  but  little  more 
than  $8,000,000. 

Assuming  this  as  a  basis,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  amount  will  be  more  than 
sufficient,  especially  as  our  fortifications  are  nearly  completed,  (and  I  hope  never 
hereafter  to  sec  more  than  $500,000  annually  expended  upon  them;)  and  as  the 
improvement  of  our  navy  yards  also  are  nearly  completed;  I  affirm  that  more  than 
eight  millions  of  dollars  will  not  be  annually  required  for  objects  of  a  permanent 
nature. 

Then,  as  to  pensions,  I  shall  confine  my  views,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  laws  as 
they  now  stand,  and  not  as  it  has  been  proposed  to  extend  them.  During  the  three 
years  I  have  mentioned,  the  pension  list  was  very  large;  since  then,  however, 
the  number  of  pensioners  has  been  rapidly  diminished  by  death.  So  that,  whereas, 
in  1822,  the  sum  expended  on  this  object  was  nearly  two  millions,  it  is  now  less 
than  one  million,  notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  pensioners  since  put  upon 
the  roll,  by  special  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  relaxed  rules  of  the  War  Department. 
It  may  fairly  be  presumed,  calculating  upon  the  probable  mortality  among  men, 
none  of  them  less  than  seventy  years  of  age,  that,  in  the  course  of  some  five  years, 
this  branch  of  expenditure  will  be  reduced  to  a  very  inconsiderable  sum.  » 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  after  paying  off  the  public  debt,  there  will  be  a  large  sur- 
plus, not  less  than  eight  or  ten  millions,  of  the  income  of  the  year  1833,  because  the 
income  of  that  year  will  be  principally  derived  from  duties  which  accrued  during  the 
present  year,  under  the  existing  tariff.  Moreover,  as  the  proposed  reduction  of  the 
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Duties  will  be  gradual— and  I  am  willing  to  make  it  still  more  so,  by  extending  the 
period  of  final  reduction  to  three  years — it  is  obvious  that  the  surplus  revenue  must 
be  considerable  during  all  these  years,  and  that  the  sufficiency  of  a  revenue  derived 
from  average  duties  of  12£  per  cent,  will  not  be  brought  to  the  test  in  leso  than 
jfour  or  five  years.  Even  if  we  suppose  that  the  pension  bill,  now  pending,  - 
become  a  law,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  whole  pension  establishment,  four  or  live 
years  hence,  will  require  an  expenditure  of  more  than  two  millions.  Put  be 
that  as  it  may,  eight  millions  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  permanent  institu- 
tions and  ordinary  expenses,  and  all  the  revenue  over  that  sum  will  be  applicable 
to  pensions  and  other  objects. 

The  next  inquiry  in  order,  is,  what  amount  of  revenue  a  duty  of  12£  percent, 
upon  all  imports  will  bring  into  the  Treasury?  If  we  assume,  as  the  basis  of  our 
estimate,  the  average  amount  of  the  merchandise  imported  for  consumption  during 
the  last  seven  years,  we  shall  have  something  less  than  sixty-nine  millions  as  that 
average.  The  revenue  from  this  amount  of  imports,  at  12^  per  cent,  duty,  would 
be  something  less  than  nine  millions  of  dollars.  But  we  are  inquiring  what  will  be 
the  amount  of  the  revenue,  four  or  five  years  hence,  after  all  the  surpluses  shall  be 
exhausted:  and  I  think  it  may  be  very  safely  estimated  that  the  amount  of  the  duti- 
able imports,  under  this  bill,  will  not  be  less  than  eighty  millions.  There  will  be  at 
least  fifteen  millions  now  annually  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  existing  duties,  that 
will  be  disengaged  from  that  object,  and  will  be  applicable  to  other  purposes.  It  is 
a  reasonable  supposition  that  this  amount,  at  least,  will  be  applied  to  the  purchase  o* 
foreign  imports,  in  addition  to  the  sum  now  thus  applied.  According  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  making  all  proper  allowances,  it  follows  that  the  amount  of  the  imports  for 
consumption  will  be  more  than  eighty  millions  the  very  first  year  the  12^  per  cent, 
duty  goes  into  operation;  and,  from  the  natural  progress  of  population  and  wealth, 
that  amount  must  increase  considerably  every  year  afterwards. 

We  shall  have,  then,  an  income  often  millions  from  the  imposts;  and  even  if  we 
estimate  the  income  from  the  public  lands  at  one-half  its  present  amount,  that  and 
the  bank  dividends  will  yield  two  millions  more. 

Having  shown  that  only  8  millions  will  be  required  for  the  ordinaf^  and  perma- 
nent expenses  of  the  Government,  it  follows  that,  with  a  revenue  of  twelve  millions, 
there  will  be  an  annual  surplus  of  four  millions  applicable  to  pensions  and  other  ob- 
jects pf  a  contingent  nature. 

In  presenting  this  brief  view  of  the  future  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  will  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  if  I  should  ever  return  to  this  body,  I  in- 
tend to  propose  a  general  system  of  retrenchment  and  economy;  a  system  not 
founded  on  an  indiscriminate  hostility  to  our  existing  establishments,  but  on  a  deep 
conviction  that  these  establishments  can  be  maintained  in  purity  and  vigor  only  by 
the  observance  of  a  strict  but  judicious  and  liberal  economy. 

I  am  fully  satisfied,  that,  without  reducing  either  the  army  or  the  navy,  and  with- 
out injuriously  curtailing  the  salaries  of  any  of  the  officers  of  Government,  a 
saving  may  be  effected  of  at  least  one-half  a  million  of  dollars.  Without  goinj?  into 
details,  I  will  barely  suggest,  that  the  Treasury  Department  alone  opens  a  field  in 
which  retrenchment  and  reform  may  be  employed  with  very  great  advantage  to  the 
country.  Sir,  under  the  complicated  system  of  high  minimum  duties,  the  expenses 
of  collecting  the  public  revenue  have  increased  enormously  within  the  last  ten  years. 
At  a  former  period,  when  our  revenue  from  the  imposts  was  equal  to  what  it  is  now, 
the  whole  annual  expense  of  collecting  it  did  not  amount  to  more  than  $700,000. 
Now,  sir,  it  ha*  swelled  up  to  nearly  double  that  amount. 

The  proposed  reduction  of  the  duties  will  enable  the  department  to  dispense  with 
the  greater  pa-t  of  that  host  of  custom-house  officers  which  almost  darkens  our 
coasts;  and,  in  this  item  alone,  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  may  be  annually 
saved.  Upon  the  whole,  sir,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  amount  of  revenue  which 
this  bill  will  produce,  with  that  derived  from  other  sources,  will  be  amply  sufficient 
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for  all  the  exigencies  o"  t')e  country;  and  that  considering  it  as  a  mere  revenue  mea- 
sure, no  one  fan  justly  take  an  exception  to  it. 

I  wiii  here  remark,  air,  that  the  people  of  the  south  (whether  correctly  or  i^t,  I 
win  hereafter  consider*)  are  firmly  impressed  with  the  belief,  that,  under  any  system 
of  dut  evwhile  the  revenue  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  imports,  'leir  p;o- 
poition  of  the  burthens  imposed  by  federal  taxation,  will  be  much  greater  thau  it 
oa-;-  -t  to  be  according  to  the  principle  of  the  constitution  which  regulates  the  appor- 
tionment of  direct  taxes.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  think-  mey.have  a  right 
to  i  mist  that  the  aggregate  burthen  of  taxation  shall  be  as  light  as  possible,  ana  that 
not  a  dollar  shall  be  expended  by  the'  Government  that  can  be  avoided  to  a  rigid 
economy. 

Having  now  disposed  of  these  preliminary  questions,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider 
how  iar  the  provisions  of  this  bill  have  been  dictated  by  a  due  regard  to  the  principles 
of  justice  and  equality  in  the  fiscal  operations  of  this  Government. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  articles  admitted  free  of  duty,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  the  imports  and  the  consumption  of  the  northern  States.,  ail  imported  merchan- 
dise will  be  subjected  to  the  moderate  and  equal  duly  of  12%  per  ce  t.  Now,  sir, 
I  desire  to  know  whether  any  objection  can  be  justly  urged  against  this  scheme,  on 
the  score  oi  inequality?  Regarding  it  as  a  southern  measure,  can  any  other  portion 
of  the  Union  allege,  w.th  the  semblance  of  truth,  that  it  will  be  subjected  to  an  un- 
due share  of  the  public -burthens?  I  put  the  question  emphatically,  and  tlesir  that 
it  may  be  fairly  met  and  fivHy  answered,  i»  there  ^manufacturing  State,  or  a  manu- 
facturing'county  in  the  Union,  that  will  be  compelled  to  pay  a  larger  proportion  of 
public  burthens,  by  this  bill,  than  justly  and  equitably  falls  to  its  share? 

Let  us  examine  this  matter.  Our  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  may  be  divid- 
ed into  two  great  classes.  The  first  consists  of  articles  which  are  exclusively  pro- 
duced in  foreign  countries;  the  second,  of  articles  partly  produced  abroad,  and  partly 
in  the  United  States.  The  former  are  usually  denominated  the  unprotected,  and 
the  latter  the  protected  class  of  articles.  Now,  as  to  the  former  class,  comprising 
teas,  coffee,  silks,  wines,  and  a  variety  of  other  imports,  I  will  assume,  that  from 
these,  one  half  of  the  federal  revenue  will  be  collected,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  one-third  only. 

As  to  this  portio  v  of  the  revenue,  no  one  has  ever  pretended  that  the  burthen  is 
not  equally  distributed  over  the  Union  in  proportion  to  the  consumption  of  the  arti- 
cles from  which  it  is  derived.  It  must  be  apparent  that  the  manufacturing  States 
have  no  grounds  for  alleging  that  the  duties  upon  silks,  wines,  tea,  and  coffee,  ex- 
pose them  to  an  unequal  or  oppressive  burthen.  Will  a  solitary  voice  be  raised  to 
denounce  this  part  of  the  bill  under  consideration?  Assuredly  there  will  not.  What, 
then,  remains?  What  is  the  subject  of  complaint  aga'hst  this  bill,  and  who  are  they 
by  whom  the  complaint  is  made?  The  part  of  the  bill  which  is  obnoxious  to  the 
denunciation  of  the  manufacturing  States,  is  that  which  imposes  a  duty  of  12|  per 
cent.,  and  no  more,  on  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  on  iron  and  iron  manuiac-. 
tures,  aod  on  all  the  other  articles  that  fall  within  t^e  scope  of  the  protecting  system. 
Yes,  si;-,  this  is  the  source  of  the  complaints  against  the  proposed  measure.  And 
who,  do  you  suppose,  are  the  persons  that  make  them? 

If  an  impartial  foreigner^  just  arrived  in  our  country,  should  be  informed  that  a 
very  deep  a.id  threatening  excitement  existed  in  relation  to  this  part  of  tlie  proposed 
tariff,  he  would  very  naturally  suppose,  that,  as  the  excitement  was  against  a  tax 
bill,  it  was  the  indignation  of  those  who  were  called  upon  to  pay  the  taxes,  or  upon 
w aose  production*?  the  dutjes  were  proposed  to  be  levied.  Upon  being  informed 
that  Ue  productions  of  the  southern  States  furnished  the  exchanges  for  this  class  of 
imports,  he  would  take  it  for  granted  that  these  States,  were  clamorous  agajnst  so 
unequal  a  scheme  of  taxation.  But  how  would  this  impartial  foreigner  be  astonish- 
ed, on  discovering  tl:;;t  the  excitement  was  confined  to  that  part  of  the  Union  which 
paid  no  part  of  the  t;i  :os  in  question;  and  that  the  cause  of  the  excitement  was,  that 
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the  taxes  proposed  were  not  forty  or  My,  instead  of  12I  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of 
tV  M'^K.HS!!  In  other  words,  how  giW.t  would  be  the  astonishment  of  this  impar- 
tial "  looker  on"  from  Europe,  when  ho  learned  that  the  complaint  against  the  pro- 
posed duty  on  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  manufactures,  proceeded  exclusively  from 
the  domestic  manufacturers  of  these  very  articles,  on  whom  the  duty  weuH  operate, 
not  as  a  burthen,  !  'lit  as  a  bounty.  •  He  would  be  apt  .to  exclaim,  "  What.  j»n  extraor- 
dinary people  the  Americans  must  be!  In  Europe,  governments  are  shaken  by  the 
bomplaints  of  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes.  Here,  the  Union  seems  likely  to  be 
shaken  to  its  very  foundations,  by  the  clamors  of  those  who  receive  them.  In  Eu- 
"-i'ope,  the  people  cry  out  that  the  taxes  are  too  high;  here,  they  seem  to-  be  regarded 
as  a  great  blessing",  and  the  cry  is,  that  they  are  about  to  be  reduced  too  low." 

Sir,  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  has  m'ony,  and,  1  will  a-kl,  in  the  spirit  of  magnanimity, 
'the  people  of  the  south  now  say  to  you,  "  We  know  that  it  is  very  unequal  and  oppres- 
sive upon  us,  that  the  productions  of  our  industry  should  pay  even  12  5  per  cent,  to 
'support  the  Government,  while  the  very  same  productions  of  your  industry  pay  no 
contribution  nt  n  ;  but  receive,  on  the  contrary,  a  beneficial  bounty  iron;  the  tax  levied 
upon  our  productions.-  But  if  you  will  limit  the  burthen  to  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Government,  we  are  willing  to  submit  te  it  as  a  reverrue  measure,  unequal  as 
it  obviou  ly  is,  and  will  cheerfully  consider  the  pecuniary  loss  \ve  shall  sustain  as  a 
peace  offering  at  the  shrine  of  the  Union."  And  what  do  the  people  of  the  north 
*ay  to  this  generous  and  liberal  overtures 

I"  We  will  not  accede  to  your  terms.  We  have  l  calculated  the  value  of  this 
lax  upon  your  productions,  and  we  have  ascertained  that  a  tribute  of  12£  per  cent. 
is  not  enough  to  keep  up  our  establishments  in  the  high  state  of  profit  and  pros- 
perity wlaich  we  desire.  V\  e  cannot  let  you  off  with  a  less  tribute  than  45  per 
cent,  and  it  follows  that  you  will  have  to  pay  it." 

Sir,  language  cannot  convey,  nor  imagination  conceive  any  thing  that  would  ex- 
hibit the  horrible  enornrty  of  this  system  more  clearly  than  this  simple  statement 
of  the  real  condition  of  the  interests  involved,  and  the  true  point  of  the  controver- 
sy. Now,  sir,  I  will  put  this  matter  to  a  very  plain  test.  If  my  v'ews  are  not 
correct,  the  whole  tariff  question  can  be  soon  settled  between  the  gentleman  imme- 
diately on  my  right,  (Mr.  APPLETON,)  who,  as  I  understand,  is  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  and  myself.  I  turn  to  this  gentleman,  then, 
and  I  say  to  him,  "  Sir,  I  will  now  make  a  bargain  with  you  for  the  adjustment  of 
this  difficulty.  You  admit  that  one  half  of  this  bill  is  perfectly  ju^t  and  equal;  that, 
I  mean,  which  levies  half  of  the  federal  revenue  irom  wine>,  silks,  and  other  unpro- 
tected articles.  The  entire  burthen  of  your  complaint  is  directed  against  the  other 
half  of  the  bill;  that  which  levies  the  remaining  half  oi'  the  revenue  irom  protect^ 
ed  articles.  Now,  sir,  in  tendei  consideration  of  the  oppressive  operat;on  of  this 
,  part  of  the  tax  bill  upon  the  manufacturing  States,  I  will  agree  to  strike  it  out  al-  " 
together,  and  raise  the  remaining  half  of  the  revenue,  by  doubling  the  duties  on 
unprotected  articles,  or  by  direct  taxes.  Is  it  a  bargain,  sir?"  "No!  no!  no!" 
rephes  the  gentleman,  "that  would  be  infinitely  worse  than  the  bill  as  it  now  stands; 
for,  in  that  case,  the  tariff  States  would  lose  ail  their  protection,  and  have  to  pay 
their  quota  of  the  increased  duties  on  unprotected  articles,  or  of  the  direct  taxes 
besides;  whereas,  by  the  bill  in  its  present  iorm,  tney  certainly  have  a  protecting 
bounty  of  12£  percent." 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  manufacturing  States  would  not  agree  to 
strike  out  these  duties  on  any  terms.  Even  if  it  were  demonstrated  that  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  need  a  dollar  of  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source,  or  if  the 
southern  States  would  agree  to  raise  this  half  of  the  public  revenue  by  direct  taxation 
a.nong  themselves,  still  the  manufacturing  States  would  not  accede  to"  such  a  pro- 
positron.  And  what,  sir  —  I  ask  tor  no  idle  purpose  —  does  this  fac«  prove? 

i  ho  plain  and  naked  question  is  presented  to  them  —  will  you  be  satisfied  to  ad- 
just this  controversy  by  being  relieved  entirely  from  one  half  of  the  burthen  of  the 
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federal  revenue,  paying  only  your  due  proportion  of  the  other  half;  and  they,  in- 
dignantly spurning  the  offer,  reply  that  they  will  not. 

Can  any  power  of  human  reasoning  more  clearly  demonstrate  that  they  feel,  and 
know  that  they  will  pay  no  part  of  the  duties  proposed  to  be  levied  on  the  entire 
class  of  protected  articles?  The  matter  is  absolutely  too  plain  for  argument,  and 
it  comes  palpably  to  this:  the  people  of  the  south,  charged  with  disloyalty  to  the 
Union,  agree  that  a  tribute  of  12^  per  cent,  should  be  levied  upon  their  produc- 
tions, for  the  double  purpose  of  relieving  the  manufacturers  from  so  much  taxation, 
and  giving  them  so  much  bounty;  while  the  Union-loving  people  of  the  north  are 
resolved  to  put  the  Union  itself  in  imminent  jeopardy,  unless  their  brethren  of  the 
south  will  reduce  themselves  to  absolute  vassalage,  by  consenting  to.  bring  to  the 
mercenary  altar  of  this  manufacturing  idol  three  times  the  proposed  amount  of 
tribute. 

It  must  be  obvious,  sir,  that  vital  as  are  the  pecuniary  interests  involved  in  this  con- 
troversy, they  are  quite  secondary  when  compared  with  the  principles  involved  in  it. 

Its  true  character  and  importance  cannot  be  seen  until  we  consider  it,  not  only  as 
a  question  of  interest,  but  as  a  question  of  right  and  justice.  It  is  justice  and  not 
interest  that  consecrates  the  struggles  of  men  and  of  nations.  It  will  not  do, 
therefore,  to  show  me,  however  clearly,  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  destroy 
your  interests  and  desolate  your  country,  as  the  existing  system  has  destroyed  and 
desolated  mine.  I  am  not  now  considering  your  interests,  but  your  rights;  I  am 
not  going  to  try  this  question  by  the  barbarian  test  of  power  and  numbers,  but  by  the 
principles  of  eternal  justice. 

And  in  this  sacred  forum,  I  put  these  questions  to  every  manufacturer  in  the  Union: 
What  injustice  will  this  bill  inflict  upon  you?  What  right  of  yours  will  it  violate? 
What  particle  of  your  property  v/ill  it  confiscate,  and  to  whom  will  it  unlawfully  or 
wrongfully  transfer  it?  I  beg,  sir,  that  these  questions  may  not  be  evaded  by  empty 
and  unmeaning  generalities,  but  that  they  will  be  openly  and  fairly  met,  and  distinctly 
answered.  I  admit,  sir,  that  this  bill,  should  it  pass,  will  do  very  great  damage  to 
the  manufacturing  States,  but  it  will  be,  in  legal  phraseology,  damage  without  inju- 
ry, unless  they  will  show  that  some  legal  or  moral  right  will  be  violated. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  there  is  a  shadow  of  ground  for  alleging  that  such  is 
the  fact;  and,  to  give  the  inquiry  a  practical  form,  I  will  first  ask,  in  what  mode,  and 
by  what  process,  will  the  northern  manufacturers  be  injured  by  the  passage  of  this  bill? 
They  are  ready  to  inform  us,  in  reply,  as  we  have  heard  it  a  thousand  times  echoed 
and  reechoed  from  every  source,  in  every  form,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union, 
that  they  are  waging  a  great  national  contest  in  favor  of  domestic  industry,  and  against 
foreign  industry,  ^,nd  it  is  gravely  contended  that  every  patriot  is  bound,  upon  his 
allegiance,  to  take  sides  with  the  domestic  against  the  foreign  belligerent. 

Now,  sir,  as  this  idea  of  a  contest  between  domestic  and  foreign  industry  is  the 
lurking  fallacy  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  American  system,  I  solicit  the 
calm  and  dispassionate  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  plain  and  practical  analysis, 
by  which  I  think  it  will  be  clearly  demonstrated,  that,  in  this  as  in  other  instances, 
men  and  nations  have  been  carried  away  by  mere  names,  and  have  permitted  the 
sober  dictates  of  common  sense  to  be  overwhelmed  by  one  of  the  most  arrant  im- 
postures and  delusions  that  has  ever  existed  in  the  civilized  world  since  the  darkest 
days  of  popery.  It  is  a  delusion,  sir,  as  anti-social,  and  I  will  add,  as  anti-chris- 
tian,  as  that  which  induced  an  eminent  jurist  of  England  to  express  the  opinion, 
that  every  subject  who  held  certain  religious  opinions,  not  conformable  to  the  es- 
tablished faith,  should  be  regarded  in  law  as  an  alien  enemy. 

Let  us  look,  then,  into  the  modus  operandi  by  which  this  great  public  enemy,  fo- 
reign industry,  is  to  invade  our  peaceful  shores,  by  pouring  in  a  flood  and  torrent  of 
foreign  manufacturer,  tLat  will  sweep  away,  with  irresistible  force,  all  our  domestic 
establishments,  leaving  the  land  desolate,  without  a  vestige  or  memorial  of  its  pre^- 
sent  prosperity!! 
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Let  us  ascertain  the  true  springs  of  action — let  us  trace  out  the  operation  into  its 
details,  and  see  what  are  the  means  by  which  this  scourging  flood  of  foreign  manu- 
factures will  get  into  our  happy  country.  And  now,  sir,  mark  by  "  how  plain  a 
tale"  this  fondly  cherished  delusion  will  be  made  to  vanish.  I  affirm,  then,  and  will 
hazard  the  whole  contest  upon  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  that  foreign  manufac- 
tures never  can  come  into  the  United  States,  and  be  brought  into  competition  with 
domestic  manufactures,  until  they  have  ceased  to  be  the  productions  of  foreign  in- 
dustry, and  have  become  the  productions  of  American  industry.  It  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  morally,  commercially,  and  politically  impossible  that  they  should. 

According  to  my  poor  powers  of  analysis,  there  are  but  three  modes  in  which 
foreign  manufactures  can  be  brought  into  this  country  for  consumption.  The  first 
is,  by  gratuitous  donrtion;  the  second,  by  robbery  and  plunder;  and  the  third,  by 
purchase.  The  wit  of  man  can  scarcely  devise  any  other  mode.  Now,  sir,  as  to 
voluntary  and  gratuitous  donations  from  foreign  Governments  or  foreign  manufac- 
turers, I  admit  that  this  would  be  the  most  fatal  of  all  the  modes  of  acquisition  to 
the  interest  of  the  domestic  manufacturers.  It  would  absolutely  destroy  the  entire 
value  of  all  their  investments  in  buildings  and  machinery,  and  they  would  doubtless 
preach  us  most  eloquent  and  moving  sermons  to  prove  that  it  would  be  utterly  rui- 
nous to  the  wealth  of  the  country  to  obtain  manufactures  for  nothing. 

But  the  manufacturers  are  perfectly  secure  from  any  danger  on  this  score.  The 
time  will  never  arrive  when  missionary  zeal  will  be  transferred  from  religion  to  com- 
merce, and  when  the  folly  or  the  philanthropy  of  foreign  manufacturers  will  induce 
them  to  deluge  our  land  with  their  goods  by  this  process. 

Then,  sir,  as  I  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  prudence,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  this  Government,  to  suppose  that  its  powers  can  ever  be 
prostituted  to  rapine  and  plunder,  the  only  mode  of  acquiring  foreign  manufactures, 
which  deserves  to  be  gravely  considered,  is  that  by  purchase. 

Here,  then,  we  come  to  the  real  point  of  the  controversy.  When  foreign  manu- 
factures are  purchased  and  brought  into  the  United  States  for  consumption,  they 
must  be  so  purchased  with  the  productions  of  the  domestic  industry  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no  possible  conflict  between  fo- 
reign and  domestic  industry  in  our  own  markets,  however  it  may  be  in  foreign 
markets;  but  that  the  real  contest  is  between  one  branch  of  domestic  industry  and 
another.  In  the  case  we  are  considering,  it  is  a  contest  between  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer of  the  article  which  is  exchanged  for  the  foreign  manufacture,  and  the  domes- 
tic manufacturer. 

If,  for  example,  the  cotton  planter  of  the  south  should  send  his  cotton  to  Liverpool, 
exchange  it  for  manufactures,  and  bring  these  into  the  United  States,  I  beg  to  know 
whether,  they  would  not  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  truly  and  exclusively  the 
productions  of  domestic  industry,  as  they  would  be,  sacredly  and  exclusively  the 
property  of  the  planter?  If  he  had  a  lawful  title  to  his  cotton,  he  must  have  the 
very  same  title  to  the  manufactures  he  has  obtained  for  it.  If  the  former  was  ex- 
clusively the  production  of  his  industry,  so,  also,  must  the  latter  be,  precisely  in 
the  same  sense  and  to  the  same  extent.  It  results,  self-evidently,  from  the  recipro- 
city of  commerce,  being  an  exchange  of  equivalents,  that  each  nation  receives  as 
much  encouragement  to  its  own  industry  as  it  gives  to  the  industry  of  any  other. 
When  a  planter  exchanges  his  cotton  for  foreign  .manufactures,  these  manufactures 
become  the  productions  of  domestic  industry  by  the  same  act  which  makes  them 
his  property,  and  the  cotton,  in  like  manner,  becomes  the  production  of  foreign  in- 
dustry. It  is,  as  if  the  planter  were  gifted  with  the  power  of  necromancy,  and 
could  transmute  his  cotton  into  manufactures  by  the  mere  touch  of  his  wand.  In 
this  case,  no  doubt,  the  planter  would  be  denounced  for  dealing  with  the  devil,  pre- 
cisely for  the  same  reason  that  he  is  now  denounced  and  proscribed  for  dealing  with 
England;  and  that  is.  because  manufactures  could  be,  thereby,  obtained  and  sold  by 
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the  labor  of  the  south  cheaper  than  they  oould  be  obtained  and  sold  by  the  labor  of 
the  north. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  ten  or  twenty  years  hence  it  will  be  a  subject  of  astonish- 
ment that  it  ever  had  been  necessary  to  labor  so  plain  a  proposition,  as  the  one  I  ami 
urging,  in  the  American  Congress;  and  yet,  the  cardinal  measure  of  American  po* 
licy,  deeply  affecting  the  vital  interests  of  the  country  and  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Government,  is  founded  on  the  denial  of  it.  For,  admit  the  proposi- 
tion, and  the  whole  protecting  system  is  left  a  baseless  fabric,  and  topples  into  ruins. 
If  there  were  no  such  products  in  the  United  States  as  cotton,  tobacco,  or  rice, 
would  not  the  protecting  system  be  downright  nonsense — a  mere  impotent  monu- 
ment of  human  folly?  How  could  the  people  of  the  United  States  obtain  foreign 
manufactures,  when  they  had  nothing  wherewith  to  pay  for  them?  and  what  could 
be  more  absurd  and  stupid  than  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  articles  which  could 
not  possibly  be  imported,  even  if  there  were  no  prohibition? 

If  these  views  are  not  radically  erroneous,  we  have  now  a  distinct  view  of  the 
real  parties  to  this  contest.  They  are  not  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  the  do- 
mostic  manufacturers,  (for  these  can  come  in  conflict  only  in  foreign- markets,)  but 
they  are  the  planters  of  the  south,  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  north. 

To  all  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  I  am  as  truly  a  manufacturer  of  cot- 
ton and  woollen  goods  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  who  sits  by  my  side. 
It  is  true,  I  do  not  manufacture  them  by  the  same  process,  but  it  is  one  equally  as 
lawful,  decidedly  cheaper,  and  certainly  not  less  honest.  I  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
convert  its  products  into  manufactures,  by  exchange,  wliile  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  accomplishes  the  same  object  by  turning  spindles  and  throwing  shut- 
tles. 

The  only  material  difference  between  the  two  operations,  is,  that  mine  adds  most 
to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  precisely  in  the  degree  that  I  can  sell  my  manufactures 
cheaper  than  he  can  sell  his.  But  he  has  had  the  art  to  persuade  the  Government 
that  this  circumstance,  which  should  make  me  the  favored  producer,  is  a  reason  why 
I  should  be  heavily  taxed  with  a  view  to  exclude  rny  cheap  productions  from  the  mar- 
ket, and  give  a  preference  to  his,  at  higher  prices. 

I  will  now  state  a  plain  case,  by  way  of  practical  illustration,  which  I  never  have 
known  to  be  presented  to  a  popular  audience  without  producing  the  most  perfect 
conviction,  that  the  protecting  duties  are  oppressive  and  unequal  taxes  upon  the 
productions  of  the  planters,  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  bounties  to  the 
manufacturers. 

Let  us  suppose,  then, 'that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  a  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  and  a  gentleman  from  Ilhode  Island,  had  formed  a  manufacturing  co- 
partnership, for  the  purpose  of  making  and  vending  cotton  and  woollen  manufac- 
tures. Let  it  be  also  supposed  that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  before  me,  (Mr. 
ARCHER,)  the  gentleman  from  (Georgia,  (Mr.  WAYNE,)  and  myself,  had  formed  a. 
planting  co-partnership,  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  tobacco,  rice,  and  cotton;  and 
that,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  numerous  commercial  agents,  we  had  deter- 
mined to  ship  our  agricultural  staples  to  Liverpool,  under  the  charge  of  a  supercar- 
go, to  be  exchanged  for  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  which  were  to  be  brought 
into  the  United  States,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  co-partnership.  It  shall  be 
assumed  that  the  planting  company  annually  send  to  Liverpool,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
rice,  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,  and  convert  them  into  cotton  and  woollen  manufac- 
tures, and  that  the  manufacturing  company  produce,  annually,  the  same  quantity  and 
quality  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures.  Both  these  companies  bring  their  re- 
spective goods  into  the  markets  of  Richmond,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  with  a 
view  to  make  sale  of  them.  They  are,  in  every  sense,  competitors  in  the  very  same 
market,  for  the  sa!e  of  the  very  same  sort  of  manufactures. 

it  will  not  be  derr'-;d  that  tie  p. anting  company  have  as  sacred  a  title  to  their 
manufactures,  as  the  manufacturing  company  can  possibly  have  to  theirs.  Nor  can 
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it  be  denied  that  the  manufactures  of  the  planting  company  are  as  exclusively  the 
productions  of  domestic  industry,  as  those  of  their  rivals.  There  is  not  a  single 
fibre  in  the  whole  mass  that  is  not  the  production  of  American  industry.  Here, 
then,  are  two  American  companies,  each  having  productions  of  their  own  industry,  to 
the  amount  of  $50,000,  equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Government,  and 
equally  liable  to  be  taxed  for  its  support.  Indeed,  if  either  could  be  considered  as 
entitled  to  favor,  it  would  be  the  goods  of  the  planting  company.  First,  because 
they  could  be  sold  cheaper,  and  would  thus  add  more  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  planting  company  would  be  in  their  ovrn  peculiar  niarkets. 

Yet,  how  would  these  two  companies  be  respectively  treated,  when  they  should 
come  to  the  southern  custom-houses  with  their  respective  productions?  The  manu- 
facturing company  would  be  permitted  to  pass  into  the  markets  of  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  with  their  northern  productions,  without  any  trouble  or  ex- 
pense, let,  or  hindrance,  whatever.  But  the  planting  company  would  be  arrested  in 
their  progress,  by  the  collectors,  who  wouldinform  them,  I  doubt  not,withceremonious 
courtesy,  "  that  they  could  not  be  permitted  to  enioy  the  very  valuable  privilew  of 
bringing  their  own  productions  into  their  own  markets — a  privilege  for  which  they 
were  entirely  indebted  to  the  paternal  indulgence  of  the  Federal  Government— with- 
out paying  a  duty,  (I  will  suppose,)  of  forty  per  cent. 

The  whole  of  the  duty  would  amount  to  tho  enormous  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  As  the  goods  of  the  manufacturing  company  would  have  just  passed  in  free 
of  all  duty,  the  rival  company  of  planters  would  very  naturally  ask  the  cause  of  this 
odious  discrimination,  and, particularly,  why  they  were  required  to  pay  forty  per  cent, 
when  less  than  half  that  duty  would  supply  an  ample  revenue  to  the  Government? 
The  collectors  would,  no  doubt,  reply,  in  the  true  spirit  of  their  vocation,  *«  you  are 
mistaken  gentlemen,  if  you  suppose  these  high  duties  are  levied  upon  your  produc- 
tions merely  for  the  sake  of  revenue.  This  is  quite  a  secondary  consideration.  The 
great  and  patriotic  ground  upon  which  they  are  levied,  is,  that  it  is  deemed  quite  in- 
jurious to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  free  States  of  the  north,  that  you  should 
undersell  their  manufacturers,  even  in  your  own  markets,  with  the  productions  of 
your  own  industry;  and  these  duties  are  therefore  levied,  by  a  provident  and  pater- 
nal Government,  for  the  very -purpose  of  excluding  your  productions,  which  would 
be  ruinously  cheap  without  the  duties,  in  order  that  your  more  patriotic  rivals  may 
increase  the  national  wealth,  and  '  provide  for  the  common  defence,'  by  selling  the 
same  sort  of  goods  at  much  higher  prices!!" 

Suppressing,  for  a  moment,  the  indignant  feelings  which  this  characteristic  col- 
loquy is  calculated  to  excite,  by  the  bare  imagination  of  it,  I  will  command  patience 
to  go  through  with  the  illustration:  and  suppose  that  the  company  of  planters  submit 
to  the  outrage,  both  of  the  law  and  the  commentary,  and  pay  the  twenty  thousand 
dollars  demanded  as  a  tribute.  What  will  be  the  respective  conditions  of  the  two  com- 
panies, when  they  come  with  their  respective  productions  into  the  southern  markets? 
Their  relative  conditions  may  be  briefly  stated.  And  mark  the  result  which  follows 
with  a  mathematical  certainty,  which  no  ingenuity  can  evade  or  deny.  Both  of  th* 
companies  o tiering  goods  in  the  same  common  markets,  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
obtain  the  very  same  price  for  them.  It  follows  as  a  corollary,  that  the  planting  com- 
pany will  realize  from  the  productions  of  their  honest  and  lawful  industry,  in  thei?  own 
own  peculiar  markets,  twenty  thousand  dollars  less  than  the  manufacturing  company 
will  receive  for  the  same  quantity  of  their  productions,  of  the  same  quality!!  And  this 
inequality, sir,  is  produced  exclusively  by  the  unrighteous  and  oppressive  interference 
of  this  Government,  claiming  for  this  very  outrage  upon  the  principles  of  eternal  jus- 
tice, the  sacred  title  of  a  protecting  and  paternal  Government!  Can  any  man  deny 
this?  Will  any  man,  admitting  it,  dare  to  stand  up  and  justify  or  defend  it? 

If,  sir,  I  have  been  successful  in  proving  that  the  imported  manufactures  obtain- 
ed in  exchange  for  the  staple  productions  of  the  southern  States,  are  the  exclu- 
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sive  productions  of  the  industry   of   these   States,  another  obvious  illustration 
presents  itself  to  elucidate  the  palpable  injustice  of  this  system. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  people  of  the  south  made  these  goods  by  the  use  of 
machinery,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  made  at  the  north,  would  they  have  a  title 
to  them  any  more  sacred  than  they  now  have  to  the  imports  acquired  by  purchase? 
This  will  hardly  be  pretended.  Would  they  not  be  as  lawful  a  subject  of  taxa- 
tion as  our  imports  are  now?  Would  you  not  have  precisely  the  same  right  to  con- 
tend that  free  manufacturing  labor,  at  a  dollar  a  day,  could  not  compete  with  slave 
labor  at  one-fourth  of  the  price,  and,  upon  this  ground,  claim  a  protecting  and  discri- 
minating excise  duty  of  forty  or  fifty  per  cent.?  There  is  not  an  iota  of  difference  in 
the  two  cases,  except  in  the  mode  of  producing  the  southern  manufacture,  and  the 
name  of  the  duty  levied  upon  it. 

How,  then,  would  stand  the  comparison?  A  duty  of  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  would  be 
imposed  upon  the  productions  of  the  south,  while  the  very  same  productions  of  the 
north,  produced  in  the  very  same  mode,  would  be  absolutely  exempted  from  all 
duty.  I  put  it  to  the  candor  of  this  committee  whether,  if  this  were  the  form  in 
which  these  discriminating  duties  of  protection  were  levied,  there  could  be  found  a 
freeman  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  who  would  not  cry  out  "  cravens!  dastards!  base 
and  degenerate  slaves!"  to  the  people  who  would  patiently  submit  to  such  a  system? 
Sir,  this  scheme  of  artfully  disguised  oppression  would  not  have  been  borne  for  two 
jears,  if  it  had  been  originally  presented  without  the  disguise,  by  which  its  true 
character  and  operation  are  concealed  from  its  suffering  victims. 

Is  there  any  error  in  this  mode  of  stating  the  nature  of  this  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive system?  Am  I  laboring  under  some  strange  delusion?  If  I  am,  I  sincerely 
hope  sonie  gentleman  will  be  able  to  disenchant  me.  But,  if  I  have  any  reasoning 
faculties  at  all,  a  discriminating  excise  duty,  levied  exclusively  upon  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  south,  exempting  those  of  the  north  entirely,  would,  in  no  solitary  re- 
spect, be  more  injurious  or  oppressive  to  the  southern  producers,  than  the  existing 
system  of  protecting  duties  is  to  the  southern  planters. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  gross  inequality  of  this  system  has  been 
frequently  presented,  which  carries,  to  my  mind,  the  force  and  clearness  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration.  No  one  would  deny  the  monstrous  and  revolting  inequality 
and  injustice  of  the  system,  if  more  than  one-half  of  the  federal  revenue  were  di- 
rectly and  palpably  raised  by  export  duties  on  cotton  and  rice,  the  exclusive  pro- 
ductions of  much  less  than  one-fifth  part  of  the  federal  population:  and  yet  it  is  a 
fact,  incontestibly  verified  by  the  annual  statements  from  the  Treasury,  that  this 
proportion  of  the  revenue  is  raised  by  protecting  duties  levied  upon  the  very  manu- 
factures for  which  our  cotton  and  rice  are  exchanged  abroad. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts,  it  is  maintained  that  an  import  duty,  actually  levied  upon 
the  goods  received  for  our  cotton  and  rice,  is  precisely  equivalent,  as  it  regards  the 
planters,  to  an  export  duty  levied  upon  the  cotton  and  rice  themselves.  It  will  be  at 
once  perceived  that  this  question  is  conclusively  settled  by  a  proposition  already 
discussed  and  established:  for,  if  the  manufactures  received  for  cotton  and  rice  are 
as  truly  the  productions  of  the  planters  as  the  cotton  and  rice  itself,  it  is  obviously  im 
material  to  .them  whether  the  duties  are  leyied  on  the  productions  of  their  industry, 
when  they  exist  in  the  form  of  cotton  and  rice,  or  after  they  have  been  transmuted^ 
Jby  exchange,  into  manufactures.  The  case,  has  been  often  stated,  of  two  cotton 
planters  going  to  Liverpool  to  exchange  their  cotton  for  such  manufactures  as  are 
actually  imported  in  exchange  for  cotton.  Each,  for  example,  takes  an  adventure 
worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  but  one  of  them  gives  his  bond  for  four  thousand  dollars, 
to  secure  the  payment  of  a  40  per  cent,  export  duty,  as  he  goes  out,  and  the  other 
gives  his  bond  for  the  same  amount,  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  40  per  cent,  import  du- 
ty, as  he  comes  bacjf :  Now,  it  is  self-evident,  that  each  will  receive  the  same  quantity 
of  manufactures  in  Liverpool  for  his  cotton,  each  will  have  the  same  amount  of  duties 
to  pay  to  the  Government  and  each  will  obtain  the  same  pric9  for  his  manufactures 
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in  the  United  States.  They  come  out  precisely  even,  with  the  immaterial  excep* 
tion,  that,  if  the  voyage  consumed  two  or  three  months,  the  export  duty  bond  would, 
of  course,  fall  due  that  much  earlier  than  the  other.  1  defy  the  ingenuity  of  man 
to  make  out  any  other  difference  in  the  two  case;-,  let  them  be  twisted  and  turned  as 
ihey  may  N  ow,  it  certainly  requires  no  great  powers  of  combination  to  perceive, 
that  what  would  be  true,  in  this  respect,  of  the  two  cotton  planters  with  cargoes 
worth  twenty  thousand  dollars,  would  be  .equally  true  oi'  all  the  cotton  planters  ot 
the  Union,  with  cargoes  worth  thirty  millions.  But  it  has  been  said,  by  a  very  re- 
spectable authority,  that  this  argument  cannot  be  true,  because  the  cotton  planter 
may  sell  his  cotton  in  Europe,  and  consume  the  proceeds  there,  bringing  nothing 
back  in  return.  This  is  readily  admitted.  I  have  never  alleged  any  thing  so  ab- 
surd as  that  an  export  duty,  which  is  paid,  is  not  a.  greater  burthen  to  the  planter 
than  an  import  duty,  which  is  not  paid.  My  very  proposition  assumes,  however, 
what  is  true  in  point  of  fact,  that  protected  articles  'are  imported  in  exchange  for 
cotton,  and  that  protecting  duties  are  actually  paid  upon  them.  If  you  dispute  the 
fact,  I  refer  you  to  the  Treasury  statements;  if  you  dispute  the  inference,  I  refer 
you  to  the  common  arithmetic. 

I  am  awa;  e,  that,  in  answer  to  these  views,  winch  assume  that  the  manufactures 
'  imported  in  exchange  for  agricultural  staples  are  really  the  productions  of  the  plant- 
;  ers,  and  that,  consequently,  an  import  duty  upon  the  one  is  equivalent  to  an  export 
duty  on  the  other,  it  is  frequently  replied  that  this  would  be  all  very  true,  and  quite 
indisputable,  if  the  planters  really  did,  in  point  of  fact,  carry  their  staples  abroad, 
and  exchange  them  for  manufactures.  But  it  is  said,  with  as  much  solemn  gravity 
as  if  it  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  question,  that  this  is  not  the  real  course  of  trade; 
that  the  planters  do  not  export  their  cotton,  tobacco,  and  i\ce  to  foreign  markets,  and 
obtain  manufactures  for  them,  but  that  they  spll  them  to  the  exporting  merchants, 
who  sell  bills  on  Europe  to  the  importing  merchants,  who  purchase  the  manufac- 
tures with  these  bills,  and  sell  them  to  the  retail  merchants,  who  finally  sell  them  to 
the  consumers. 

Now,  this  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  that  sort  of  rigmarole  by  which  a  conjurer 
puts  the  spectators  off  their  guard,  when  he  is  about  to  shuffle  his  balls  and  practise 
a  deception  on  their  senses.     In  the  name  of  all  that  is  rational,  what   difference 
I  does  it  make,  as  to  the  matter  in  discussion,  whether  the  planters  are  the  export- 
I  crs  of  their  own  staples,  and  the  importers  of  the   manufactures  received  fot  them, 
;*;  or  whether  these  operations  are  performed  by  the  agency  of  other  persons?     If  the 
import  duties  would  throw  a  burthen  upon  them,  as  producers,  in  the  one  case,  it 
..must  equally  do  so  in  the  other.     There  is  surely  no  legerdemain  in  having  their 
exchanges  effected  by  the  interposition  of  two  or  three  separate  sets  of  agents,  by 
which  the  planters  can  conjure  off  the  burthen  which  all  admit  they  would  have  to 
feear,  if  they  had  effected  these  exchanges  themselves.     The  complexity  of  the  pro- 
cess, like  the  juggling  of  the  conjurer;  the  shifting  of  the  agents,  like  the  shuffling 
of  the  balls;  may  bewilder  and  deceive  the  understanding  of  the  planters,  but  they 
cannot  possibly  diminish  their  burthens. 

Let  this  process  be  analyzed,  and  the  mystery  will  vanish.  It  is  agreed,  then, 
that  if  the  planters  made  their  own  exchanges  abroad,  the  manufactures  they  ^3 tained 
for  their  staples  would  be  their  own  productions,  and  that  an  import  duty  on  these 
would  be  a  tax  upon  them,  as  producers,  precisely  as  if  an  export  or  an  excise  duty 
had  been  laid  upon  their  cotton,  tobacco,,  or  rice. 

Now,  watch  close  the  process  by  which  these  exchanges  are  actually  effected, 
^and  see  if  you  can  discover  how  the  planters  get  relieved  from  their  burthens,  as  pro- 
ducers. The  first  step  in  this  complicated  process,  is  a  sale  to  the  exporting  mer- 
chants for  money.  Here  keep  a  close  look  out,  for  we  have  reached  the  point  upon 
•which  the  whole  controversy  turns.  Examine  and  see  whether  the  planters  obtain 
any  more  money  for  their  staples  than  they  could  have  realized  for  them,  by  send- 
;ing-  them  to  Europe  on  their  own  account,  and  making  the  exchange  themselves. 
Jf  they  do  not,  it  is  conclusive  proof  that  they  evade  no  portion  of  the  burthen  by 
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selling  here  for  cash,  in  place  of  selling  in  Europe  for  manufactures.  If  they  do* 
then  the  exporting  merchant  has  been  guilty  of  the  singular  folly  of  giving  the 
planters  just  so  much  more  tor  their  staples  than  they  are  worth;  an  imputation  to 
which  no  one  will  suppose  him  to  be  liable. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  exporting  merchants  cannot  and  will  not  give  the  planters  a 
farthing  more  for  their  staples  than  the  planters  could  have  themselves  made  out  of 
them,  by  going  through  the  whole  process  of  the  exchange.  In  a  word,  the  value 
of  cotton  is  the  value  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  it  will  purchase.  These  are,  strictly 
speaking,  equivalent  values,  and  convertible  terms.  In  whatever  degree,  therefore, 
an  import  duty  upon  these  manufactures  will  diminish  their  exchangeable  value  to 
their  producers,  in  the  same  degree,  precisely,  will  such  duty  diminish  the  exchange- 
able valueof  the  staples  of  exportation  with  which  they  are,  in  point  of  fact,  purchased. 

The  controversy,  then,  disguise  it  as  you  may,  resolves  itself  into  a  competition 
between  the  southern  planters  arid  the  northern  manufacturers,  for  supplying  the 
market  of  the  United  States  with  certain  descriptions  of  manufactures.  And  I  take 
it  to  be  the  very  clearest  of  all  propositions  in  political  economy,  that  the  protecting 
duties  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  inflict  an  injury  upon  the  southern  planters 
at  least  equal  to  the  benefit  they  confer  upon  the  northern  manufacturers.  In  truth, 
the  injury  inflicted  in  the  one  case,  must  be  greater  than  the  benefit  conferred  in  the 
other.  The  very  ground  upon  which  the  protecting  duties  are  demanded,  is,  that 
the  cotton  planters  can  import  and  sell  manufactures  cheaper  than  the  domestic 
manufacturers  can  make  and  sell  them-.  So  far,  therefore,  as  these  duties  operate  as 
a  protection,  they  lake  away  the  employment  of  a  more  productive  class,  and  give 
it  to  one  that  is  less  productive.  If,  with  a  protection  of  forty  per  cent,  the  manufac- 
turers can  only  make  their  ordinary  profits,  and  if  the  planters  can  maintain  the  com- 
petition even  under  this  enormous  discriminating  duty,  it  is  evident  that  with  mere 
revenue  duties  of  12j?  per  cent.,  the  planters  could  sell  at  much  lower  prices 
than  the  manufacturers,  and  at  the  same  time  realize  much  higher  profits. 

It  follows,  that  the  benefit  which  protecting  restrictions  can  confer  upon  the  do- 
mestic manufacturers  may  be  much  less,  but  cannot  possibly  be  greater  than  the  in- 
jury inflicted  on  their  rivals,  the  southern  planters.  When  I  advanced  these  opin- 
ions on  this  floor  more  than  two  years  ago,  they  were  supposed  by  many  to  involve 
a  novel  and  visionary  theory,  which  had  not  been  put  forth  by  any  book  of  authority. 
But  it  is  a  curious  fact,  tending  to  illustrate  the  cotemporaneous  development  of 
these  views  in  this  country  and  in  England,  that  almost  at  the  very  time  they  were 
first  publicly  advanced  here,  they  were  published  there  by  two  authors,  who  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  ornaments  to  this  branch  of  political  philosophy.  Professor 
Senior,  of  Oxford,  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  political  economy,  published  in  1830, 
distinctly  lays  it  down,  "that  it  is  impossible  to  encourage  the  industry  of  one  class 
.of  producers,  by  means  of  commercial  restrictions,  without  discouraging,  to  an  equal 
degree,  the  exertions  of  others.  That  every  prohibition  of  importation  is  a  prohibi- 
tion of  exportation.  That  every  restriction  on  the  importation  of  French  silks  is  a 
restriction  on  the  exportation  of  those  articles  with  which  those  silks  would  have 
been  purchased.  That  if  it  benefit  the  English  silk  manufacturer,  it  injures,  to  at 
least  an  equal  amount,  in  the  whole,  though  the  injury  is  less  perceptible,  because 
more  widely  diffused,  the  cotton  spinner,  the  cutler,  or  the  clothier."  Again:  "  A 
restriction  or  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  any  foreign  commodity,  occasions  a 
loss  to  those,  persons  who  would  have  produced  the  English  commodity  with  which 
the  excluded  foreign  commodity  would  have  been  purchased;  it  occasions,  also,  a  loss 
to  those  who  are  forced  to  purchase  the  dearer  or  inferior  English  commodity." 

1  will  now  quote  a  few  passages  from  an  article  in  the  Westminster  Review  for 
1830;  an  article  in'which  the  doctrines  I  am  maintaining  are  illustrated  by  a  combi- 
nation of  wit  and  philosophy  very  rarely  united  in  the  discussion  of  so  abstruse  a 
subject. 

'.'  Gloves  may  be  had,  it  shall  be  supposed,  from  a  French  maker,  for  the  value  of 
two  shillings  a  pair.  \n  Englishman  stands  up,  and  says  that  he  can  make  gloves 
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of  the  same  kind  for  three  shillings;  and,  therefore,  for  the  encouragement  of  En- 
glish commerce,  it  is  expedient  to  pass  a  law  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  French 
gloves  at  two  shillings,  in  order  that  those  who  chose  to  wear  gloves  may  be  obliged 
to  take  them  from  the  Englishman  at  three."  "  When  you  buy  a  pair  of  French 
glov^,  it  is  clear  they  are  paid  for  in  something."  "  They  are  paid  for,  to  the 
Frenchman,  it  may  be,  in  Sheffield  goods.  But  if  the  glove  maker  procures  a  law 
that  gloves  shall  not  be  brought  from  France,  it  is  plain  that  Sheffield  goods  must 
stop.  The  glove  maker  may  gain  employment,  and  trade,  to  the  amount  of  two  shil- 
lings, but  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  Sheffield  man  must  lose  it."  **  The  whole 
amounts  to  a  plan  for  robbing  a  Sheffield  man  or  a  Birmingham,  who  can  make 
what  people  will  voluntarily  buy,  for  the  benefit  of  the  glover  who  cannot;  for  clip- 
ping the  commerce  of  some  individual  who  has  ingenuity  and  skill  enough  to  com- 
mand a  market,  to  add  to  him  who  is  without." 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  author  distinctly  assu  nes,  that  the  principal  injury 
produced  by  a  restrictive  law,  is  to  those  domestic  producers  "  who  would  have  pro>- 
duced  the  English  commodity  with  which  the  foreign  commodity  would  have  been 
purchased,"  while  the  injury  to  the  consumer  is  comparatively  small. 

I  will  now  read  a  short  extract,  which  admirably  ridicules  that  bewildering  con- 
fusion of  ideas  which  induces  many  to  believe  that  there  is  some  magic  in  a  foreign 
exchange,  which  relieves  the  domestic  producer  from  the  burthen  of  a  protective 
duty  or  restriction. 

"  If  a  saving  is  to  be  made  by  the  introduction  of  steam  coaches,  no  effectual  op- 
position can  be  made  by  the  dealers  in  horses,  because  the  public  arc  sufficiently 
informed  to  know,  that  all  they  expend  less  m  ccach  hire,  will  be  expended  upon 
something  else  in  stead;  and,  therefore,  the  loss  of  business  to  horse  dealers  will 
be  balanced  by  an  increase  of  business,  of  exactly  the  ?ame  amount,  to  somebody 
and  somewhere,  and  they  (the  pub  ic)  will  gain  the  difference  besides.  They  have 
•a  perfect  comprehension,  that,  to  put  down  steam  coaches  by  act  of  Parliament, 
would  only  be  enacting  that  a  quantity  of  employment  and  profit  should  be  taken 
from  certain  dealers,  for  the  sake  of  giving  to  horse- ctealers  the  same  quantity  of 
employment  and  profits,  and  no  more,  with  a  further  addition  of  the  loss  to  the 
coach-riding  public  of  the  whole  difference  of  coach-hire  besides.  They  see,  dis- 
tinctly, that  to  propose  such  a  thing  would  be  as  great  an  absurdity  and  injustice  as 
to  propose  to  enact  that  a  carrier  should  not  grease  his  wheels  for  the  sake  of 
causing  a  greater  quantity  of  horse  flesh  to  be  charged  to  his  customers.  They 
are  aware  that  such  apiece  of  legislative  dullness  as  this,  would  amount  to  setting 
up  the  principle  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  every  body  that  every  thing  should  be 
done  in  the  most  bungling  and  roundabout  way  possible;  and  that  any  pretence  to 
increase  national  wealth  by  such  processes,  must  be  foolery,  or  worse.  All  this 
they  know,  so  long  as  none  of  the  parties  propose  to  operate  by  the  intervention  of  an 
exchange  abroad,  But  let  a  single  exchange  intervene,  and  the  question  is  too  much 
for  them.  If  the  machine  in  which  men  are  to  ride  for  two  shillings  instead  of 
three,  can  only  be  bought  with  Sheffield  cutlery  from  France,  they  are  utterly  unable 
to  see  that  the  national  profit  of  steam-riding,  the  ultimate  advantage  of  employing 
an  English  cutler  to  effect  the  production  oj  the  cheap  machine,  instead  of  an  Eng- 
lish horse-dealer  to  supply  the  dear  one,  is  the  same  as  ever.  In  this  case,  they 
are  ready  to  join  the  horse-dealer  in  begging,  first,  that  the  employment  may  be  ta- 
ken from  the  Sheffield  cutlers;  secondly,  that  it  may  be  taken  from  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  expenditure  of  the  shillings  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  rob  the  coach- 
riding  public;  and,  thirdly,  that  they,  the  public,  may  be  robbed  of  a  shilling  in  their 
coach-riding,  without  any  advantage,  in  the  aggregate,  to  any  body.  They  can  see 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  put  down  the  omnibus  upon  the  ground  that  men  ride 
cheaper  in  it;  but  they  cannot  see  that,  if  the  omnibus  could  only  be  got  from  France 
in  exchange  for  Sheffield  goods,  the  case  would  be. unaltered.  "  Was  it  rightly  said, 
fhat  Joho  Bull  is  a  man  of  one  idea,  or  at  most  of  two?  And  is  there  any  reason 
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why  he  should  encourage  himself  in  being  a  fool  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
pat  him  on  the  back  that  they  may  pick  his  pocket?" 

Thus,  you  will  perceive,  sir,  so  far  from  regarding  the  consumers  as  the  only  per- 
sons affected  by  restrictive  laws,  the  very  doctrine  for  which  I  am  contendii.-g  is 
clearly  and  distinctly  affirmed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  substitute,  southern  cotton 
for  Sheffield  cutlery,  and  northern  manufactures  for  English  horse-dealers,  and  the 
argument  of  the  author  becomes  identical  with  my  own. 

Nothing,  even  in  mathematical  science,  is  more  certain  than  that  legislation 
can  exercise  no  creative  power  in  the  way  of  producing  wealth.  No  legislator  has 
yet  discovered  the  philosopher's  store,  and  magic  is  not  one  of  the  powers  fontcrred 
by  the  constitution.  Hard  work,  patient  labor — these  are  the  only  agents  under 
Pr:>vidence,  by  which  weal|Ji  can  be  created.  All  the  legislation  in  the  world  can- 
not add  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  grain  of  wheat  to  the  national  wealth,  except  by  se- 
curing erery  one  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property,  and  thereby  stimulating  his  ex- 
ertions. But  though  legislation  is  impotent  to  create  wealth,  it  is  omnipotent  to 
transfer  it.  While,  therefore,  it  is  the  feeblest  of  all  producers,  it  is  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  plunderers.  And  whenever  restrictions  or  taxes  confer  wealth  and  pros- 
perity upon  one  portion  of  the  Union,  it  necessarily  follows  that  an  equal  or  greater 
aniovmt  of  wealth  and  prosperity  must  be  taken  from  some  other  portion. 

What  have  we  been  told  by  the  advocates  of  the  protecting  system  on  this  floor 
and  elsewhere?  Why,  that  if  we  repeal  or  materially.reduce  the  protecting  duties, 
you  sweep,  with  the  besom-  of  destruction,  the  entire  face  of  the  manufacturing 
States,  and  leave  that  whole  region  a  scene  of  desolation.  Sir,  is  this  so?  Is  it 
true  that  the  reduction  of  the  burthens  of  taxation  will  desolate  a  portion  of  the  States 
of  this  confederacy?  If  it  be  so,  how  eloquently,  how  irresistibly,  does  it  demon- 
strate the  proposition  for  which  I  am  contending,  and  how  plainly  does  it  fix  the  seal 
of  condemnation  upon  that  system  of  plunder  against  which  I  am  now  raising  my 
voice!  What,  sir!  The  reduction  of  the  taxes  spread  desolation?  Was  the  like 
ever  heard  before?  How  will  this  desolation  be  produced?  It  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble— remember,  sir,  I  bar  necromancy — that  the  repeal  or  the  reduction  of  taxes  can 
desolate  one  portion  of  the  country,  unless  it  be  true  that  they  are  drawn  from  the 
industry  of  another  portion,  and  transferred  by  legislative  injustice  to  the  favored 
region  of  protection.  While,  therefore,  gentlemen  are  eloquently  prefiguring 
their  own  desolation,  which  is  to  result  from  restoring  to  my  constituents  only  a  part 
of  their  long  lost  rights,  they  do  nothing  more  than  draw  a  picture  of  the  desolation 
which  the  protecting  system  has  already  produced  throughout  th^  southern  Atlantic 
States. 

I,  therefore,  solemnly  invoke  you,  by  the  principles  of  justice,  the  ties  of  honor 
and  patriotism,  the  guaranties  of  the  constitution,  and  by  all  the  sanctities  of  social 
life,  not  to  uphold  any  longer  this  gigantic  system  of  injustice  and  oppression! 

Sir,  I  put  it  to  the  candor,  the  justice,  and  the  prudence  of  gentlemen,  if  it  be 
not  time  for  them  to  pause  in  their  career?  The  question  presents  itself  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  which  the  dullest  must  comprehend;  and  no  one,  who  is  not  voluntarily 
blind,  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  southern  States  are  sinking  under  a  weight  of 
oppression  that  no  free  people  on  earth  has  ever  endured  so  long. 

The  injury  to  the  south,  by  the  continuance  of  the  protective  system,  cannot  be 
less  than  the  damage  which  will  be  produced  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
north  by  the  repeal  of  that  system.  Or,  to  state  the  proposition  in  a  different  form, 
the  benefit  which  the  northern  manufacturers  derive  from  having  high  duties  and 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  productions  and  exchanges  of  the  southern  planters, 
cannot  possibly  be  greater  than  the  benefit  which  the  planters  would  derive  from 
the  repeal  of  those  unities  and  restrictions.  Now,  the  benefit  which  the  manufac- 
turers receive  from  this  system  may  be  measured  by  the  damage  they  will  sustain 
by  the  repeal  of  it;  and  if  we  are  to  place  any  reliance  on  their  statements,  they 
will  be  great  and  overwhelming.  Not  less  overwhelming,  then,  would  be  the  tide 
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of  prosperity  which  would  flow  in  and  enrich  the  southern  planters,  if  the  barriers 
which  impede  their  intercourse  vviih  their  nat'iral  markets  were  removed,  and  their 
unali  nable  rights  to  the  free  use  of  th<-  products  of  their  industry  were  restored  to 
them. 

We  have,  thus  far,  considered  this  question  only  as  it  affects  the  relative  interests 
of  the  contending  parties,  let  us  now  examine  it  in  reference  to  the  infinitely  more 
important  consideration  of  their  rights.  And  here  the  difference  between  the 
claims  of  the  southern  planters  and  the  northern  manufacturers,  is  too  obvious  to 
escape  the  dullest  perception.  No  one  will  venture  to  maintain  that  the  planters 
claim  any  thing  to  which  they  have  not  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right.  They  do 
not  ask  the  Government  to  give  the  n  any  aid  of  any  kind;  they  only  ask  that  it 
will  let  them  alone  while  honestly  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Have 
they  not,  for  example,  a  natural  right  to  produce  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice?  Have 
they  not  the  same  natural  right  to  sell  it  wherever  they  can  do  it  most  advantageous- 
ly, whether  at  home  or  abroad?  And  does  not  the  right  to  sell  abroad  involve  the 
right  of  bringing  home,  without  hindrance  or  restriction,  the  commodities  obtained 
by  that  sale?  It  is  clear,  it  is  self-evident,  that,  in  exercising  these  natural  rights, 
the  planters  do  not  violate  the  rights  of  any  other  class  of  citizens,  however  direct- 
ly they  may  come  in  conflict  with  their  interests. 

Will  any  gentleman  have  the  goodness  to  point  out  what  right  of  the  manufactur- 
ers I  violate  when  I  carry  my  cotton  to  Europe,  exchange  it  for  manufactures,  and 
-bring  them  into  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  using  them  myself,  or  of  sell- 
ing them  to  other  people?  No,  sir,  it  cannot  be  done.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  the  rights  of  the  planters  which  you  violate  when  you 
shackle  their  exchanges  wilh  restrictions,  and  incumber  them  with  taxes,  in  order 
to  benefit  the  manufacturers — you  violate  their  right  of  property — the  right  to  make 
the  most  they  can,  in  a  lawful  way,  by  the  productions  of  their  industry. 

To  what  charter,  human  or  divine,  can  you  appeal  for  the  power  of  taking  away 
the  property  of  one  man  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  to  another?  No  government 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ever  had,  or  ever  can  have,  the  right  to  exercise  such  a  pow- 
er, either  directly  or  indirectly,  openly  or  in  disguise.  It  really  appears  to  me,  that, 
in  the  evil  times  on  which  we  have  fallen,  language  ha^  lost  its  meaning,  and  that 
the  world  is  governed  by  a  miserable  cant  of  hypocricy  and  deception. 

You  openly  and  unblushingly  perpetrate  plunder,  and  consecrate  the  outrage  by 
calling  it  protection!  Do  gentlemen  understand  the  import  of  words?  Protection! 
Protection,  against  what?  Is  there  a  band  of  foreign  mercenaries  threatening  to 
plunder  and  lay  waste  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  north?  If  there  be 
any  such  danger  to  be  apprehended,  you  have  only  to  call  upon  the  generous  spirit 
of  the  south,  and  thousands  will  rally  under  your  standard,  prepared  to  shed  she 
last  drop  of  their  blood  in  defending  your  rights  and  repelling  the  invaders.  But 
there  is  no  foreign  army  threatening  invasion:  and  I  again  ask,  against  what  is  it 
that  the  manufacturers  clamor  so  loud  for  protection?  But  one  answer  can  be  truly 
given  to  this  question:  they  desire  to  be  protected  against  a  fair  and  equal  compe- 
tition with  the  productions  of  southern  industry.  Involve  it,  mystify  it,  disguise  it 
as  you  may,  "to  this  complexion  it  must  come  at  last."  The  real  invaders  against 
whom  this  clamorous  uproar  for  protection  is  raised,  are  the  planters  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  rice.  These  are  the  true  rivals  of  the  northern  manufacturers,  and 
but  for  them  not  a  single  voice  would  be  heard,  from  one  extremity  of  this  confede- 
racy to  the  other,  calling  for  protecting  laws. 

In  a  report  recently  submitted  to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
the  power  of  this  Government  to  protect  manufactures  is  placed  on  a  ground  en- 
tirely new  and  original.  The  power  in  question,  sir,  is  drawn  from  that  part  of  the 
constitution  which  authorizes  the  imposition  of  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  "providing 
for  the  common  defence."  I  give  you  the  very  words  of  the  report: — "to  provide  for  the 
common  DEFENCE.  Defence  against  what?  against  whom?  Defence  against  every 
danger  and  against  every  foe:  defence  against  all  ligstility,  and  fr.em  every  evil  whieh 
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may  bear  upon  the  whole  community,  and  menace  the  general  welfare:  defence,  es- 
pecially, against  all  hostility  of  foreigners,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace;  for  the  hosti- 
lity of  nations  to  each  other  is  not  confined  to  times  of  war.  The  common  defence 
mist  be  provided  for  as  nrich  against  commercial  rivalry  as  against  warlike  inva- 
sion; for  tb>j  spirit  of  traffic,  armed  with  power,  as  the  experience  of  mankind  has 
proved,  is  ro-jre  insatiate  and  more  grasping  than  all  the  Alexanders  and  Caesars 
that  ambition  has  inflicted  on  the  race  of  man."  Now,  sir,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
solec'sm  of  talking  about  "hostility  in  time  of  peace,"  a  thing  which  I  do  not  ex- 
actly comprehend,  I  cannot  recognize  that  as  a  part  of  the  international  or  moral 
code  of  civilized  nations,  which  denounces  foreign  commerce  as  a  public  enemy  in 
time  of  peace,  against  which  an  eternal  war  of  extermination  is  to  oe  waged,  by  all 
the  powers  conferred  upon  this  Government,  for  "the  common  defence!!" 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  this  view  of  the  subject  exhibits  the  true  character  and 
genius  of  the  protecting  system  in  a  more  clear,  striking,  and  undisguised  form, 
than  1  have  ever  before  seen  it  presented.  If  I  know  anything  of  the  history  and 
objects  of  the  federal  constitution,  its  primary  end  was  the  protection  and  defence 
of  foreign  commerce  against  the  injustice  and  violence  of  foreign  nations,  and  not  the 
protection  of  one  branch  of  domestic  industry,  engaged  in  producing  manufactures, 
aga:nst  another  branch,  engaged  in  producing  the  exchanges  of  foreign  commerce. 
It  is  as  great  an  outrage  upon  our  vernacular  language,  as  it  is  upon  our  federal  con- 
stitution, to  call  this  "protection."  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  what,  according  to rry  view 
of  the  subject,  is  the  only  kind  of  protection  which  this  or  any  other  Government 
may  lawfully  extend  to  the  citizens  who  owe  it  allegiance.  In  this  respect,  th? 
duty  of  Government  is  exceedingly  plain  and  simple.  The  first  great  protective 
duty  of  Government,  is  to  defend  the  country  against  the  injustice  or  violence  oi 
foreign  nations.  To  this  end,  it  is  clotned  with  the  power  of  maintaining  fleets  and 
armies.  The  second  great  protective  duty  is,  to  defend  every  citizen  or  inhabitant 
within  its  jurisdiction  from  the  injustice  or  violence  of  all  other  citizens  or  inhabi- 
tants. To  this  end  laws  are  made,  and  public  tribunals  are  established.  If  any 
foreign  Government,  by  an  act  of  violence,  or  an  act  of  legislation,  commits  an 
outrage  upon  the  person  or  property  of  an  American  citizen,  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
Government,  at  any  reasonable  expense  of  blood  or  of  treasure,  to  vindicate  the 
right  arid  avenge  the  wrong.  If  any  citizen  perpetrate  an  act  of  violence  or  injus- 
tice against  the  person  or  property  of  another,  the  Government  is  bound  to  furnish 
a  remedy  for  the  outrage,  by  restoring  what  has  been  unlawfully  taken,  or  causing 
indemnity  to  be  made  for  it.  ^ 

When  these  things  are  accomplished,  all  the  protective  functions  of  Government 
are  fulfilled. 

The  moment  it  goes  beyond  this  point,  and  under  the  pretence  of  giving  protection, 
prostitutes  its  power  to  the  unhallowed  purpose  of  confiscating  the  property  of  one 
class  of  citizens  to  give  it  to  another,  however  sacred  the  names  under  which  this 
outrage  maybe  perpetrated,  the  Government  itself  becomes  the  instrument  of  in- 
flicting the  very  injustice  to  prevent  which  was  the  great  and  cardinal  purpose  of 
its  creation. 

That  the  committee  may  perceive  more  distinctly  the  real  object  and  bearing  of 
this  protecting  system  upon  the  two  great  rival  interests  upon  which  it  operates,  I 
will  now  call  tueir  attention  to  a  statistical  fact,  which,  I  am  sure,  will  strike  every 
one  as  bein.^  extraordinary. 

1  have  already  stated  that  it  was  against  domestic  and  not  foreign  industry  that 
the  manufacturers  call  for  protection.  But  why  is  it  that  they  need  this  very  high 
and  extravagant  protection.  It  is  because  foreign  manufactures  are  purchased  with 
the  productions  of  the  southern  States,  and  because  these  productions  are  produced 
by  slave  labor,  which  is  four  times  as  cheap  in  the  operations  of  agriculture  as  the 
white  labor  of  the  northern  States.  Yes,  sir,  at  this  moment,  a  day  laborer  on  a  cot- 
ton plantation  in  South  Carolina,  under  the  best  management,  does  not  earn  more 
than  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  day.  This  is  the  true  and  only  cause  why  the 
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manufacturers  require  the  Government  to  interpose  its  powerful  arm  to  keep  down 
competition.  It  is,  when  properly  considered,  the  greatest  of  all  absurdities  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  against  the  Erighsh  manufacturers  that  this  protection  is  demanded. 
This  is  a  mere  flimsy  disguise  to  cover  the  fraud  and  conceal  the  outrage  perpetrat- 
ed against  the  planters.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  fronri  Massachusetts,  what 
harm  the  Manchester  manufacturer,  with  his  ten  cent  calico,  could  possibly  do  him, 
with  his  calico  of  the  same  quality  at  twenty  cents,  if  there  was  no  domestic  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  that  could  be  exchanged  in  England  for  the  former?  It 
would  be  as  impossible,  sir,  for  the  man  of  Manchester  to  bring  his  goods 
into  competition  with  those  of  the  man  of  Massachusetts,  as  it  would  for  the  batte- 
ries of  Tripoli  to  be  brought  to  bear  successfully  on  the  fortress  at  Old  Point  Com- 
fort. 

If  the  southern  States  were  sunk  by  an  earthquake,  or  if  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
rice,  ^vere  stricken  from  the  list  of  natural  productions  by  some  revolution  in  the 
laws  of  nature,  is  there  any  man  here  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  commerce, 
as  to  suppose  that  the  twenty  cent  calico  of  Massachusetts  would  require  any  protec- 
tion against  the  ten  cent  calico  of  England?  They  never  could  be  brought  into  com- 
petition. In  what  manner,  and  for  what  purpose  would  the  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester manufacturers  bring  their  goods  into  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  and 
what  would  they  obtain  in  exchange  for  them*'  Gentlemen  will  find  this  a  very  puz- 
zling inquiry.  With  a  view  to  excite  our  national  prejudices  against  the  nations  of 
Europe  with  whom  we  trade,  and  particularly  against  England,  the  most  valuable  of 
all  our  customers,  it  is  said  that  our  bread-stuffs  are  excluded  by  their  corn  laws, 
oad  that,  of  th  ;  vast  amount  of  our  annual  exports  to  those  countries  from  which 
we  receive  maaufactures,  the  productions  of  the  northern  States  amount  to  a  mere 
bagatelle* 

,  sir,  if  England  and  France,  and  the  other  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe, 
will  not  receive  any  of  the  productions  of  the  northern  States,  I  beseech  gentlemen 
to  inform  me  how  the  northern  States  can  require  protection  against  the  manufac- 
tures of  these  nations?  What  higher  protection  cart  they  Uesa-e  against  foreign 
manufactures  than  that  which  arises  from  the  want  of  the  means  of  paying  for  them? 

Sir,  it  has  often  struck  me,  as  one  of  the  most  arrant  of  those  delusions  that  some- 
times come  over  communities  of  men,  that  the  northern  States  should  attempt  to 
justify  the  exclusion  of  English  manufactures  upon  the  ground  that  England  will 
not  receive  their  grain.  This  is  not  the  foundation  of  the  protacting  system.  It  is 
not  because  England  excludes  American  productions,  but  because  she  admits  them 
almost  free  of  duty,  that  the  northern  manufacturers  demand  protection.  This  sys- 
tem is  not  designed  to  do  so  very  absurd  a  thing  as  to  prevent  those  from  purchasing 
English  manufactures  who  have  not  the  means  of  paying  for  them;  but  it  is  designed 
to  prevent  those  from  purchasing  who  have  the  means  of  paying  for  them,  to  promote 
the  interest  of  those  who  have  not, 

I  am  prepared  to  maintain,  before  any  tribunal  of  New  England  farmers  that  can 
be  organized,  that  if  England  would  agree  to  receive  the  gra;n  of  the  United  States 
under  a  moderate  revenue  duty,  it  would  be  impossible  for  New  England  to  carry  on 
with  Old  England  a  commerce  consisting  of  an  exchange  of  the  agricultural  produc- 
tions of  the  former  for  the  manufactures  of  the  latter.  When  it  is  known  that  the 
price  of  agricultural  labor  is  much  higher  in  the  northern  States  than  it  is  in  any  part 
of  the  European  world,  does  any  one  suppose  that  grain  can  be  produced  by  such  la- 
bor, sent  abroad  under  a  revenue  duty  in  foreign  ports,  exchanged  for  foreign  manu- 
factures; and  that  these  can  be  brought  into  the  United  States  under  another  revenue 
duty,  and  sold  as  cheap  as  domestic  manufactures?  No,  sir,  if  England  were  to 
abolish  her  corn  laws  to-morrow,  such  a  trade  could  not  be  carried  on.  The  north- 
ern manufacturer  coulcT still  make  goods  cheaper  than  the  northern  farmer  could 
purchase  them  abroad.  And  it  is  not  until  the  former  comes  in  competition  with  ef- 
ficient agricultural  labor,  operating  at  12£  cents  a  day,  and  producing  one  of  the 
most  valuable  staples  of  the  earth,  that  he  finds  it  convenient  to  have  his  rival  put 
down  by  act  of  Congress, 
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I  speak  of  what  I  know  experimentally,  when  I  say,  that  if  the  planters  of  South 
Carolina  were  compelled  to  pay  fifty  cents  a  day  for  the  labor  they  employ  on  their 
plantations,  they  could  not  afford  to  produce  cotton  for  less  than  25  or  30  cents  a 
pound.  If  I  should  attempt  to  cultivate  it  at  the  present  prices,  by  sin:h  labor,  my 
whole  capital  would  be  exhausted,  and  I  should  be  utterly  insolvent  in  less  than  ten 
years.  Then,  sir,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  it  is  the  cheap  labor  oi  the  southern 
Stages,  and  not  the  cheap  labor  of  foreign  countries,  against  which  this  exterminating 
war  of  prohibition  is  waged  by  the  whole  confederacy  of  manufacturing  interests. 

I  will  now  bring  the  conduct  and  the  claims  of  our  adversaries  to  a  test  by  which 
every  Christian  combatant  should  be  willing  to  DC  tried.  I  \\ill  only  ask  that  they 
do  unto  others  what  they  would  that  others  should  do  unto  them.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  compromising  this  question.  Wow,  in  order  to  see  where  the  true 
middle  ground  lies,  upon  which  the  contending  parties  should  meet,  I  will  first  show 
you  what  are  the  two  extremes. 

The  manufacturers  contend  that  high  protecting  duties  shall  be  levied,  for  their 
benefit,  upon  the  productions  of  the  southern  planters.  This  is  one  extreme.  I 
will  now  state  the  opposite  extreme,  which  precisely  corresponds  with  it.  Suppose, 
then,  that  the  planters  of  the  south  were  to  allege  that  they  labored  under  great  disad- 
vantages in  exchanging  their  staples  for  manufactures;  that  they  had  to  go  into  foreign 
countries,  pay  heavy  expense*  in  sending  their  staples  abroad,  and  in  bringing  back 
th^  manufactures  obtained  for  them;  from  all  which  expenses  the  domestic  manufac- 
turers were  ibrtunately  exempted,  having  their  customers  almost  at  their  own  doors. 
Arid  suppose,  further,  that,  to  countervail  these  disadvantages,  and  to  encourage 
American  commerce,  they  were  to  invoke  the  Government  to  permit  them  to  import 
foreign  manufactures  free  of  duty,  while  a  protecting  excise  duty  of  forty  per  cent, 
should  be  levied,  for  their  benefit,  upon  all  the  domestic  manufactures  that  came  in 
competition  with  their  imports  : — this  would  be  demanding  precisely  the  same  pro- 
tection against  the  manufacturers  which  the  manufacturers  now  demand  and  enjoy 
against  them.  I  defy  any  one  to  draw  a  sound  distinction  between  them.  How,  then, 
would  the  manufacturers  stand  affected  by  having  the  rule,  which  they  have  so  long 
applied  to  others,  applied  to  themselves? 

All  their  manufactures  that  come  in  competition  with  imports  would  have  to  pay 
into  the  Treasury  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  to  encourage  and  protect  the  planting  and 
exporting  industry  of  thersouth.  Would  this  be,  in  any  respect,  more  unju?t  than 
the  present  protecting  system?  Would  it  not  be  its  perfect  counterpart?  And  who 
would  be  injured  by  these  protecting  excise  duties  levied  upon  northern  manufac- 
tures? The  producers  of  these  manufactures?  Oh  no!  We  have  been  a  thousand 
times  told  that  the  producer  bears  no  part  of  the  burthen  of  a  duty  levied  on  his  pro- 
ductions, but  that  the  whole  burthen  falls  upon  the  consumer.  If  this  be  true,  the 
manufacturers  would  sustain  no  burthen,  and  have  no  cause  of  complaint  in  conse- 
quence of  this  protecting  excise  duty.  It  would  fall  exclusively  on  the  consumers, 
and  be  thus  distributed  equally  all  over  the  Union,  as  it  is  alleged  of  the  import  du- 
ties. If  this  doctrine  is  true  in  one  case,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  in  the  other.  No 
rule  can  be  true,  as  I  often  heard  it  said  when  I  was  studying  arithmetic,  which  will 
not  work  both  ways.  Yet,  sir,  if  we  were  to  apply  to  the  manufacturers  the  rule 
which  they  have  applied  to  the  planters;  if  an  excise  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  were 
levied  and  collected  from  their  productions,  as  the  import  duty  now,  is  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  south,  a  clamor  would  be  forthwith  raised  throughout  the  manufac- 
turing States,  like  that  "universal  hubbub"  which  Milton  describes  in.  the  infernal  re- 
gions. A  million  of  voices  would  cry  out,  "oppression!  desolation!  war!  vengeance! 
you  have  destroyed  our  manufactures!  you  have  reduced  us  to  beggary!"  And,  sir, 
woe  unto  that  audacious  political  economist  who  should  dare  to  stand  up  amidst  the 
ruins,  and  attempt  to  console  the  manufacturers  by  assuring  them,  as  the  southern 
people  have  been  so  often  assured,  that  they  had  no  cause  whatever  to  complain  as 
producers,  for  that  the  whole  burthen  of  the  duty  must  necessarily  fall  on  the  con- 
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Burners.  Thus,  then,  having  seen  he  two  extremes,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  middle 
ground  of  compromise  whr;i.  =  .  s  'tween  hem.  It  is  this:  we  say  to  our  adversa- 
ries, if  you  will  permit  our  imported  manufactures  to  come  in  Tree  of  duty,*  we  will 
perm  t  your  domestic  manufactures  to  remain  equally  exempt  from  taxation;  or,  to 
place  it  on  a  footing  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Government,  whatever  duty 
you  will  consent  to  have  levu  d  on  your  domestic  manufactures  we  will  agree  to 
have  levied  on  our  imported  manufactures.  If  this  were  an  original  question,  I 
solemnly  believe — indeed  T  know,  that  this  would  be  the  true  point  of  equality.  It 
would  be  as  equal  as  a  system  of  indirect  taxation  could  be  rendered.  You  will 
perceive,  therefore,  how  liberal  is  the  concession  which  the  bill  before  you  makes  to 
the  manufacturing  interest,  and  how  far  it  stiil  is  from  putting  the  south  upon  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  the  north.  One  half  of  the  whole  scheme  will  still  be  a  tax 
upon  the  productive  industry  of  the  south,  and  a  bounty  to  that  of  the  north. 

The  moment,  sir,  you  impose  a  duty  upon  the  manufactures  of  the  north,  you 
open  the  eyes  of  the  manufacturers  to  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  which  maintains 
that  the  whole  burthen  of  the  duty  falls  upon  the  consumer.  It  never  was  true  in 
any  country,  or  in  any  condition  of  trade,  that  the  producers  of  commodities  upon 
which  impost  or  excise  duties  were  levied,  could  throw  the  wiiole  burthen  of  those 
duties  upon  the  consumers.  Even  in  the  state  of  th'ngs  most  favorable  to  this  re- 
sult, where  the  duties  are  imposed  upon  the  entire  quantity  of  the  taxed  commodi- 
ties consumed  in  the  country,  the  whole  burthen  cannot  be  thrown  from  the  produ- 
cers to  the  consumers,  though  the  principal  part  of  it  undoubtedly  would  be  in  most 
instances.  If,  for  example,  on  any  emergency  an  excise  duty  should  be  levied  upon 
hats  and  shoes,  do  you  imagine  that  the  whole  burthen  of  these  uties  would 
fall  exclusively  on  the  wearers  of  hats  and  shoes?  So  far  from  it,  the  mechanics 
engaged  in  producing  these  manufactures,  guided  by  the  unerring  instinct  of  self- 
interest,  would  be  the  very  first  to  complain  of  these  duties  as  partial  and  unequal. 
And  if  a  political  economist  should  rise  up  and  tell  them  to  make  themselves  easy, 
for  that  no  part  of  burthen  fell  upon  them  as  makers  the  of  hats  and  shoes,  they 
would  indignantly  reject  his  consolation  as  vain  philosophy. 

But,  sir,  if  it  be  true  as  a  general  proposition,  that  all  indirect  taxes  levied  upon 
commodities,  operate,  to  some  extent,  as  burthens  upon  the  producers,  ,i  is  much 
more  obviously  the  case,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent,  where  the  duties  are  not 
equally  levied  upon  the  entire  quantity  of  these  commodities  consumed  in  the  coun- 
try, but  where  partial  and  discriminating  duties  are  levied  on  the  smaller  portion 
only  of  the  national  consumption.  And  such  is  precisely  the  condition  of  things, 
and  the  operation  of  protecting  duties  in  the  United  States. 

I  will  illustrate  my  view  by  referring  to  the  actual  state  of  the  import^  and  Con- 
sumption of  cotton  manufactures. 

The  value  of  cotton  goods  produced  in  the  United  States,  for  sale,  at  the  various 
manufactories,  may  be  estimated  at  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars;  he  value  of 
similar  articles  imported  from  abroad,  has  been,  taking  an  average  of  several  years, 
about  eight  millions  of  dollars;  making  the  whole  mass  of  cotton  n.anufactures 
sold  and  consumed  in  the  United  States  amount  to  thirty-two  millions.  In  this 
state  of  our  trade,  the  Government  levies  a  duty,  it  will  be  assumed,  of  fifty  per 
cent.,  not  upon  the  whole  thirty-two  millions  worth  of  cotton  manufactures  consum- 
ed in  the  country,  but  only  upon  the  eight  millions  worth  which  are  imported  from 
foreign  countries.  And  in  this  state  of  facts,  it  is  contended  t!  rt  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  the  imported  manufactures — the  planters  of  the  sou  h,  are  not  subjected 
to  any  peculiar  burthen  by  these  discriminating  duties  upon  their  productions,  but 
that  the  whole  burthen  of  the  duty  is  thrown  exclusively  upon  the  consumer  of 
cotton  goods.  Let  us  examine  this  proposition,  and  see  to  what  strango  conclu- 
sions it  would  lead  us.  A  duty  of  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  eight  millions  o>*  import- 
ed cotton  manufactures,  yields  a  revenue  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  paid 
into  the  Treasury.  Now,  if  the  whole  burthen  of  this  duty  falls  upon  trie  consu- 
mers of  imported  cotton  goods,  it  can  only  be  so  by  the  enhancement  of  the  price 
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of  these  goods  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  market.  But  they  come  into  a  market  whe?« 
there  are  also  domestic  goods  of  the  very  same  kind  to  the  amount  of  twenty-four 
millions. 

As  it  is  evident  that  the  imported  and  domestic  articles  of  the  same  kind  and 
quality  cannot  maintain  different  prices  in  a  common  market,  it  follows  that,  if  the 
price  of  the  imported  commodities  is  enhanced  fifty  per  cent,  by  the  duties,  that  of 
the  domestic  commodities  must  rise  to  precisely  the  same  level.  The  whole  mass 
of  cotton  manufactures  would  thus  be  enhanced,  in  price,  fifty  per  cent.,  by  a  duty 
of  fifty  per  cent,  levied  on  only  one-fourth  part  of  our  consumption;  and  a  tax  of 
four  millions  of  dollars  collected  and  paid  into. the  Treasury,  would  consequently 
operate  as  a  burthen  of  sixteen  millions  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States! 
But  this  is  not  the  only  strange  consequence  that  follows:  if  the  Government  were 
to  impose  a  duty  of  fifty  per  cent,  equally  upon  the  eight  millions  of  cotton  goods 
imported,  and  the  twenty-four  millions  made  in  the  United  States,  it  will  not  be 
pretended  that  this  could  possibly  raise  the  price  of  cotton  goods  more  than  fifty 
per  cent.  If,  then,  the  duty  upon  the  eight  millions  only  has  the  same  effect,  it  es-^ 
tablishes  the  monstrous  paradox,  that  a  revenue  of  four  millions  of  dollars  levied 
upon  eight  millions  of  productions,  is  precisely  as  burtheasome  to  the  people  as  a 
revenue  of  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  levied  upon  thirty-two  millions  of  produc- 
tions! I  call  upon  those  gentlemen  who  maintain  that  the  whole  burthen  of  the 
duty  falls  upon  the  consumer  to  abandon  their  theory,  or  admit  these  to  be  its  legi- 
timate conclusions.  I  am  aware  that  the  advocates  of  free  trade  once  maintained 
these  opinions,  and  hence  inferred  that  the  manufacturing  States  were  as  much  op- 
pressed by  the  protecting  system  as  any  other  portion  of  the  Union.  But  the  peo- 
ple of  those  States,  feeling,  arid  seeing,  and  knowing,  that  they  were  in  a  state  of 
high  prosperity,  laughed  at  these  as  mere  speculative  theories. 

The  truth  is,  that  when  a  small  portion  only  of  a  certain  description  of  commodities 
is  selected  for  taxation,  and  a  discriminating  duty  is  levied  upon  that  portion,  it 
follows,  of  necessity,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  burthen  imposed  upon  these  se- 
lected and  proscribed  articles,  must  fall  upon  their  producers.  My  own  opinion  on 
this  subject  is  founded  upon  a  principle  that  is  perfectly  clear;  but  the  precise  propor- 
tion which  the  consumers  and  producers  respectively  bear  of  the  burthens  imposed, 
must  be,  in  some  degree,  conjectural.  One  proposition,  however,  may  be  confident- 
ly affirmed — the  amount  of  the  aggregate  burthen  imposed  upon  all  the  cousumers 
of  cotton  goods,  foreign  and  domestic,  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  revenue 
collected  by  the  Government  upon.the  eight  millions  which  we  import  from  abroad. 
If  these  eight  millions  constituted  the  whole  consumption  of  the  country,  it  is  con- 
ced^d  that,  even  in  that  case,  it  would  be  difficult  to  transfer  the  whole  burthen  of 
the  duty  to  the  cousumers.  But  when  these  eight  millions  of  taxed  commodities 
come  into  a  market  where  they  meet  the  competition  of  twenty-four  millions  of  the 
same  sort  of  goods  which  pay  no  duty  at  all,  the  difficulty  of  making  the  consu- 
mers pay  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax  levied  is  obviously  increased.  But,  admit- 
ting that  they  can  be  made  to  pay  it,  how  will  it  be  distributed?  It  must  be  equally  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  thirty-two  millions  of  cotton  manufactures  consumed  in  the 
country.  Four  millions  of  dollars,  therefore,  the  amount  of  taxation  imposed,  will 
operate  as  a  tax  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  all  the  consumers  of  the  thirty- 
two  millions  of  cotton  fabrics  in  the  United  States.  As  it  is  obvious  that  the  con- 
sumers of  imported  cotton  manufactures  would  only  bear,  in  the  case  stated,  a  burthen 
of  twelve  and  a  half  per' cent.,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  as  a  corollary,  that  the  remain- 
ing thirty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  xluty  paid  at  the  custom-house  must  be  a 
burthen  on  the  producers:  for,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  universal  rule,  that  wherever  a 
duty  is  levied  upon  any  production,  whatever  part  of  that  duty  cannot  be  thrown 
upon  the  consumer,  must,  of  necessity,  fall  on  the  producer. 

These  views  of  the  subject,  which  I  fear  I  have  very  indistinctly  presented,  bring 
me  to  whnt  I  regard  as  a  very  important  topic  in  this  discussion:  I  allude  to  the  em- 
barrassment and  confusion  which  results  from  estimating  the  value  of  every  thing 
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in  money,  and  the  habitual  confounding  of  the  money  price  with  the  exchangeable  value 
of  all  commodities.  If  the  cotton  planters,  for  example,  were  to  carry  their  cotton  to 
Europe  themselves,  and  exchange  it  for  manufactures  without  the  intervention  of 
commercial  agents,  and  if  the  Government  were  to  levy  the  taxes  in  kind,  by 
taking  from  the  planters,  I  will  suppose,  forty  out  of  every  hundred  bales  of  the  goods 
into  which  they  had  converted  their  cotton,  no  one  could  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
sybtem  of  protecting  duties  would  be  as  unjust,  unequal,  and  oppressive  as  the 
wickedness  of  man  could  make  it.  Yet,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
the  intervention  of  commercial  agents  and  of  money  produce  no  change  whatever 
either  hi  the  extent  or  the  distribution  of  the  burthens  of  taxation.  I  will  now  at- 
tempt to  make  this  demonstrably  clear,  by  analyzing  the  actual  operations  of  the 
exchanges  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  by  pointing  out  the  influence  of  our  com- 
mercial restrictions  upon  the  relative  value  of  specie  and  of  other  commodities. 

It  is  a  very  common  remark  among  the  advocates  of  the  restrictive  system,  that 
duties  upon  imports  would  be  equivalent  to  duties  upon  the  exports  given  in  ex- 
change for  them,  if  it  were  true  that  nothing  could  be  obtained  abroad  for  our  ex- 
ports but  the  imports  which  are  subject  to  the  duties  in  question.  But,  it  is  said 
this  is  not  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  cotton  planter  may  import  specie  in  ex- 
change for  his  cotton,  which  is  subject  to  no  duty  at  all.  Now,  the  error  of 
this  view  of  the  subject  consists  in  supposing  that  specie  has  a  fixed  and  invariable 
value  as  compared  with  other  commodities;  whereas,  in  truth,  its  relative  value  is 
quite  as  subject  to  the  influence  of  commercial  restrictions  as  that  of  any  other 
article  of  commerce.  Suppose,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  that,  under  a  system 
of  perfectly  free  trade,  tea  and  coffee  were  imported  at  precisely  the  same  pricet 
and  that,  in  this  state  of  things,  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  should  be  laid  upon  tea;  in 
this  case,  no  one  would  have  any  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  change  which  would 
be  produced  in  the  relative  exchangeable  value  of  these  two  articles,  by  subjecting 
one  of  them  to  a  duty  of  50  per  cent.,  and  leaving  the  other  entirely  exempted  from 
duty.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that,  whereas  one  pound  of  coffee  would  purchase  one 
pound  of  tea  previous  to  the  imposition  of  the  duty  on  tea,  it  would  afterwards  re- 
quire one  pound  and  a  half  of  coffee  to  accomplish  the  same  object.  This  remark 
is  as  plainly  applicable  to  any  other  articles,  or  classes  of  articles,  where  the  one  is 
subjected  to  a  duty  from  which  the  other  is  exempted.  No  one  will  be  found  to 
dispute  so  obvious  a  principle,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  ordinary  commodities 
of  trade;  but  the  moment  you  propose  to  apply  it  to  specie,  the  understanding  seems 
to  be  confounded  and  bewildered,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  habitual  association  by 
which  a  fixed  and  unalterable  value  is  attached  to  specie  as  the  universal  equivalent 
for  all  other  commodities.  Amidst  all  the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  prices  and 
exchangeable  values  of  the  various  articles  of  commerce,  it  rarely  occurs  to  any  one 
that  a  change  in  the  relative  value  of  spec  ie  has  had  any  agency  in  producing  those 
fluctuations:  yet,  most  assuredly,  specie  is  subject  to  precisely  the  same  law  in  this 
respect  as  any  other  article.  If,  for  example,  one  hundred  dollars  in  specie  would 
purchase  one  hundred  yards  of  cloth  under  a  system  of  free  trade  in  both  commodi- 
ties, and,  in  this  state  of  things,  a  duty  of  fifty  per  cent,  should  be  levied  upon  the  im- 
portation of  cloth,  no  proposition  can  be  less  liable  to  dispute  than  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  instead  of  one  hundred  dollars,  would  be  required  to  purchase  one  hundred 
yards  of  cloth,  after  the  duty  on  cloth  had  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  produce 
its  natural  effect  upon  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  two  articles.  The  certain  effect, 
therefore,  of  attempting  to  avoid  the  burthen  of  a  restriction  upon  our  usual  imports 
by  resorting  to  the  importation  of  specie,  would  be  to  degrade  the  value  of  specie 
in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  all  other  articles,  excepting  the  staples  of 
exportation.  In  other  words,  the  exchangeable  value  of  specie  in  the  United  States 
would  be  diminished  precisely  m  the  degree  that  the  price  of  other  articles  would  be 
enhanced  by  the  restriction,  and  by  the  consequent  importation  of  specie.  To  make 
this  plain,  I  will  now  suppose  that  there  existed  no  duty  or  restriction  upon  the  im- 
portation of  any  foreign  production:  if,  in  this  state  of  our  laws  and  our  trade,  all 
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the  duties  should  be  imposed  upon  foreign  manufactures,  which  now  constitute  the 
protecting  system,  and  specie  continued  to  be  imported  free  of  duty,  the  first  rflfect 
of  the  restriction  would  be  to  suspend  the  importation  of  all  articles  subject  to  the 
protecting  duties.  \a  the  relative  prices  of  these  articles  in  England  and  the 
United  States  would  be  adapted  to  a  state  of  free  trade,  the  exporter  of  cotton 
would  find  it  more  to  his  advantage,  upon  the  first  imposition  of  the  protecting  duty,  to 
import  specie  in  exchange  for  his  cotton,  and  purchase  domestic  manufactures  with 
it,  than  to  impart  foreign  manufactures  under  the  high  duties  imposed  upon  them. 
This  operation  would  go  on  until  the  relative  value  of  manufactures  in  England' 
and  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  specie,  should  be  so  far  changed  that  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  for  the  exporters  of  cotton  to  import  manufactures, 
even  under  the  high  duties,  than  to  import  specie.  This  change  in  the  relative  value 
of  manufactures  in  the  two  countries  would  be  produced  by  the  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  specie  in  England,  and  the  accumulation  of  it  in  the  United  States. 
Money  would  rise  in  value  in  England,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  money  price 
of  things  would  fall;  in  a  small  degree,  however,  as  the  quantity  of  specie  exported 
to  the  United  States  would  bear  a  very  t^mall  proportion  to  the  immense  mast  of  pro- 
ductions in  England,  and  her  other  markets,  which  money  is  required  to  circulate. 
At  the  same  time,  the  value  of  specie  would  fall  in  the  United  States,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  the  money  price  of  all  commodities,  except  the  staples  of  expor- 
tation, would  rise  in  our  market,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  too,  because  the 
increased  quantity  of  money  required  to  circulate  American  commodities,  would 
bear  a  large  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  of  productions  it  would  be  required  to 
circulate,  owing  to  the  artificial  state  of  domestic  prices  created  by  the  protecting 
duties. 

It  is  immaterial  to  rny  purpose  to  determine  the  degree  precisely  in  which  the 
value  of  money  would  be  appreciated  in  England,  and  depreciated  in  the  United 
States.  The  important  point  to  be  established  is,  that  the  appreciation  abroad,  and 
the  depreciation  at  home,  united,  would  produce  a  considerable  change  in  the  value 
of  money  as  compared  with  commodities  generally,  and  a  change  fully  equal  to 
the  rate  of  the  protecting  duties,  in  the  value  of  money,  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
tected articles.  If,  for  example,  the  average  of  the  protecting  duties  was  fifty  per 
eent.,  it  is  plain  that  a  dollar  in  England,  as  compared  with  protected  articles, 
would  be  worth  precisely  as  much  as  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  the  I  nited  States  com- 
pared with  the  same  articles.  It  would  require,  therefore,  fifty  per  cent,  more  of  the 
precious  metals,  or  of  their  substitutes,  to  circulate  a  given  quantity  of  protected 
articles  in  the  United  States  after  the  protecting  duties  were  imposed,  than  it  required 
before.  And,  until  a  new  distribution  and  adjustment  of  the  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  should  take  place  between  England  and  the  United  States,  adapted  to 
•the  new  and  artificial  state  of  prices  in  the  two  countries,  the  importation  of  protect- 
ed articles  from  England,  which  had  been  su  pendecl  by  the  protecting  duties,  could 
not  be  resumed.  After  this  adjustment  should  take  place,  however,  the  United 
States  would  have  the  precise  quantity  of  specie  which  they  required  in  the  actual 
state  of  their  trade,  and  the  adjustment,  therefore,  would  not  be  temporary,  but  as 
permanent  as  the  commercial  restrictions  which  gave  rise  to  it. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  effect  which  this  change  in  the  value  of  money  will  pro- 
duce on  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  great  staples  of  exportation,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  rice.  As  their  money  price  in  the  United  States  is  notoriously  governed  by 
their  money  price  abroad;  and  as  it  is  evident  that  their  money  price  abroad  cannot 
be  increased  by  the  duties  laid  upon  the  imports  we  receive  for  them,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed,  that  the  money  price  of  these  staples  will  not  be  greater  in  the  I  nited 
States  under  a  system  of  protecting  duties,  than  it  would  be  v;  ithout  such  a  system. 
In  point  of  fact,  even  the  money  price  of  our  staples  of  exportation  is  slightly  dimin- 
ished by  the  protecting  system;  but  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argu-^ 
ment,  that  it  is  umliminislied.  Even  upon  this  assumption,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
real  price,  or,  in  other  words,  the  exchangeable  value  of  these  staples  must  be  dimin- 
ished in  tne  United  States  precisely  in  the  degree  that  the  value  of  specie  is  depre* 
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elated,  as  compared  with  other  commodities.  If  the  planters  can  obtain  only  the 
same  quantity  of  specie  for  their  staples,  while  the  price  of  the  whole  list  of  pro- 
tected articles  is  enhanced  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and  all  other  articles  in  a 
smaller  degree,  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  the  exchangeable  value  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  rice,  is  diminished,  precisely  to  the  same  extent  that  the  average 
price  of  all  other  articles  is  enhanced  by  the  protecting  duties. 

Money  is  of  no  value,  but  for  the  command  it  gives  to  its  possessor  over  the  ne- 
cessaries and  luxuries  of  life.  It  is  perfectly  absurd,  therefore,  to  deny  that  the  real 
price,  the  exchangeable  value-,  of  cotton  is  diminished,  because  the  same  number  of 
silver  dollars  can  he  obtained  for  it,  when  it  is  notorious  that  it  will  require  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  dollars  to  purchase  the  same  quan- 
tity of  the  comforts  of  life  that  one  hundred  dollars  would  purchase,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  protecting  duties.  Money  is  not,  in  itself,  a  source  of  enjoyment.  If  I 
could  purchase  the  same  amount  of  enjoyment  for  one  dollar,  that  I  can  with  ten,  I 
would  bre  precisely  as  wealthy  with  ten  thousand  dollars  as  I  am  with  one  hundred 
thousand.  Toothing  but  a  puerile  and  contemptible  vanity  can  be  gratified  by  in- 
creasing a  man's  store  of  gold  and  silver,  unless  it  increases  also  his  command  over 
the  various  productions  of  human  industry  which  minister  to  his  wants  and  his  de- 
sires. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  to  the  true  understanding  of  this  subject, 
that  we  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  money  price  and  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  as  they  are  affected  by  the  protecting 
system.  In  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  it  is  assunaed  that 
the  real  price  or  exchangeable  value  of  cotton  is  diminished  at  least  tw  cents  a 
pound  by  the  indirect  operation  of  the  protecting  duties.  I  confidently  believe  that 
the  diminution  is  much  greater  than  even  this  estimate,  which  I  will  now  attempt  to 
prove  by  a  plain  analysis. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  planter  gets  no  more  money  for  his  cotton*  and  I  have  grant- 
ed (contrary  to  the  fact)  that  he  gets  as  much,-  as  he  would  if  he  enjoyed  a  free  trade. 
Now  what  are  the  uses  to  which  the  planter  can  apply  his  money?  If  he  wishes  to 
purchase  cotton  or  woollen  manufactures,  he  will  have  to  give,  upon  an  average,  forty 
or  fifty  per  cent,  more  for  them  in  consequence  of  the  protecting  duties,'  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  this  branch  of  his  exchanges,  the  value  of  his  money  will  be 
proportionately  diminished.  If  he  wishes  to  purchase  iron  for  the  purposes  of  his 
plantation,  he  will  have  to  give  at  least  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  than  it  would 
cost,  if  trade  were  free,  and  of  course  it  would  require  two  dollars  to  purchase 
what  ought  to  cost  but  one.  If  he  wishes  to  purchase  iron  manufactures,  he  wilt 
have  to  give  twenty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent.;  and,  if  shaes  or  hats,  thirty-three 
per  cent,  more  than  they  would  cost  him,  but  for  the  protecting  duties.  Apply- 
ing this  course  of  reasoning  to  the  whole  catalogue  of  protected  articles,  it  will  be 
found,  that,  upon  the  grand  aggregate  of  the  purchases,  he  has  occasion  to  make 
of  these  articles,  with  the  money  obtained  for  his  cotton,  it  will  require,  upon  an 
average,  about  forty-five  per  cent,  more  than  it  would  cost  if  the  protecting  duties 
were  repealed.  And  here,  sir,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  these  facts  clearly  indi- 
cate a  diminution  of  the  real  price  or  exchangeable  value  of  cotton,  whether  the 
planter  himself  actually  consumes  these  various  articles  which  I  have  enumerated  or 
not.  The  burthen  is  unalterably  fixed  upon  the  planter  as  a  producer;  for  he  is 
compelled  either  to  import  these  articles  himself,  in  direct  exchange  for  his  cotton, 
and  pay  the  duties  on  them  out  of  his  own  pocket,  or  to  receive  money  in  exchange 
for  his  cotton. 

If  he  imports  or  receives  money,  lie  obtains  a  commodity  degraded  in  value  by  the 
very  system  which  compels  him  to  receive  it.  It  is  precisely  the  same  thing  to  him  as 
if  he  were  compelled  to  receive  any  other  commodity,  in  like  manner  degraded  in  its 
value.  Even,  therefore,  if  he  should  not  wish  to  lay  out  more  than  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  it  in  protected  articles,  he  must  either  retain  it  barren  and  unproductive  in 
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his  coffers,  or  let  some  other  person  have  it,  by  whom  it  would  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  these  very  protected  articles.  And  as  it  would  be  no  more  valuable  in  the 
hands  of  this  third  person,  for  purchasing  such  articles,  than  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  planter,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  article  the  planter  might  receive  for  it,  wou^d 
be  diminished  in  quantity  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degradation  of  the  value  of 
specie. 

So  that  unless  it  be  assumed  that  money  has  an  intrinsic  value,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  other  commodities  it  will  purchase,  it  follows  that  the  exchangeable 
value  of  cotton  is  diminished  by  the  protecting  system  in  the  exact  proportion  that 
the  prices  of  other  articles  are  increased  by  it. 

If,  when  the  planter  exchanges  his  cotton  in  Liverpool  for  money,  he  were  per- 
mitted to  exchange  that  money  for  English  manufactures,  as  freely  as  he  is  permitted 
here  to  exchange  it  for  northern  manufactures,  he  would  undoubtedly  obtain  a  much 
more  valuable  exchange  for  his  productions.  In  a  word,  money  which  he  receives 
in  England,  is  worth  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  more  there  than  it  is  here,  for  alfthe  uses 
to  which  he  wishes  to  apply  it.  But  you  interpose  your  protecting  duties,  and  there- 
by prevent  him  from  using  it  in  England  under  the  heavy  penalty  of  forty  or  fifty 
per  cent.,  in  order  that  he  may  be  compelled  to  bring  it  into  the  United  States,  and 
apply  it  to  the  purchase  of  domestic  manufactures,  at  prices  forty  or  fifty  per  cent, 
higher  than  they  would  cost  him  in  England.  However  it  may  be  disguised,  there- 
fore, by  the  interposition  of  the  various  agents  by  whom  the  complicated  process  of 
the  foreign  exchange  is  performed,  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  the  alternative  is  pre- 
sented to  the  planter,  either  to  exchange  his  cotton  for  foreign  manufactures,  and  pay 
forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  them  for  the  privilege  of  making  the  exchangey 
or  to  exchange  it  for  domestic  manufactures,  and  pay  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  for  themr 
beyond  the  price  for  which  the  same  articles  could  be  obtained  from  England. 
Heavy  as  the  penalty  is,  the  planters  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  adopt  the  former 
branch  of  the  alternative.  Yes,  sir,  they  find  it  more  advantageous  to  pay  this  enor- 
mous penalty,  and  go  to  those  natural  markets  from  which  it  is  the  whole  scope  of 
your  legislation  ta  exclude  them,  than  to  go  to  thetniserable  domestic  market  to* 
which  you  wish  to  confine  them,  without  paying  any  penalty  at  all.  And,  sir,  as  long 
as  cotton,  tobacco,  or  rice  continue  to  be  produced  for  exportation,  this  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  exclude  the  importation  of  protected 
articles,  to  whatever  extent  you  may  carry  your  duties,  until  you  have  destroyed  the 
business  of  rearing  staples  for  exportation.  No  proposition  is  capable  of  clearer 
proof  than  this,  and  yet  few  are  so  little  understood.  I  will  endeavor  to  make  it  plain. 
When  the  tariff  of  1828  was  passed,  almost  every  body  believed  it  to  be  prohibitory, 
as  to  most  of  those  articles  which  were  subject  to  as  high  a  duty  as  fifty  per  cent. 
It  was,  in  fact,  temporarily  so,  as  to  many  articles.  But  as  soon  as  the  distribution 
of  the  precious  metals,  or  their  substitutes,  became  adjusted  and  proportioned  to 
this  new  state  of  things,  importations  were  freely  resumed,  and  as  large  an  amount 
of  protected  articles  came  in,  at  an  average  of  nearly  fitly  per  cent.,  as  had  come  in 
before  at  the  lower  rates  of  the  former  tariff. 

The  whole  experience  of  the  country  has,  in  fact,  been  but  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  view  I  have  here  presented. 

After  the  passage  of  each  successive  tariff,  importations  have  been  for  a  time  di- 
minished, and  the  manufacturers  have  been  satisfied.  But  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years,  the  importations  become  as  gieat  as  ever,  and  the  manufacturers  become  as 
clamorous  for  additional  protection.  By  a  singular  fatality,  illustrating  the  perni- 
cious connection  between  the  Presidential  election  and  the  tariff,  the  protection  of 
each  successive  tariff  has  only  1>een  deemed  sufficient  for  four  years,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  incrfvising  it,  has  always  become  apparent  just  in  the  midst  of  the  canvass 
for  the  Presidency.  But  however  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  a  clamorous  demand 
for  protection  has  been  made  at  every  interval  of  four  years  since  the  tariff  of  1816; 
and  but  for  the  extraordinary  state  of  the  country,  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  a 
similar  demand  would  Jiave  been  made  now.  These  facts  satisfactorily  prove 
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that  no  rate  of  duties  that  will  not  prohibit  the  exportation  of  our  southern  staples, 
can  prohibit,  tor  any  length  of  time,  the  importation  of  those  manufactures  which  arc 
now  imported  in  exchange  for  them.  If  you  were  to  raise  your  average  of  duties 
to  60  per  cent,  to-moi  row,  in  less  than  twelve  months  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
manufactures  would  be  imported  as  is  imported  now,  unless  the  exportation  of  south- 
ern staples  should  be  cut  off  or  curtailed  by  it.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  How  is 
it  possible  that  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  can  be  exported,  if  something  required  for 
our  national  consumption  be  not  received  for  them  from  foreign  nations?  The  non- 
sensical idea  of  importing  specie,  the  most  absurd  of  all  the  follies  of  the  mercantile 
system,  can  now  find  no  advocates.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  old  Spanish- 
policy  of  making  the  nation  wealthy  by  hoarding  specie,  exhibited  in  a  different  but 
much  more  efficient  form  than  that  in  which  it  was  once  exhibited  by  Spain. 

She  attempted  to  prohibit,  by  penal  laws,  the  exportation  of  specie;  you  do  that 
which  is  much  more  effectual,  by  forcing  its  importation  and  then  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  any  thing  which  can  give  rise  to  the  exportation  of  it. 

If  the  planters  of  the  south  should  be  weak  enough  to  attempt  to  enrich  themselves 
and  the  nation  by  receiving  the  annual  amount  of  their  staples  in  specie,  from  for- 
eign countries,  they  would  exhibit  the  folly  and  fatuity  of  the  wretched  miser  who 
perishes  amidst  the  hoards  of  his  treasure  for  the  want  of  food. 

What,  then,  can  they  receive  for  their  staples?  If  you  exclude  the  protected  arti- 
cles, the  whole  of  our  national  imports  would  not  amount  to  more  than  one- 
half  the  value  of  the  southern  staples;  and  these  are  principally  imports  which  are 
now  received  in  exchange  for  the  productions  of  other  parts  of  the  Union,  to  an 
amount  fully  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  country. 

I  will  now  produce  the  authority  of  the  two  writers  I  have  already  quoted,  to  sus- 
tain the  doctrine  just  laid  down,  as  to  the  effect  of  commercial  restrictions  in  chang- 
ing the  value  of  the  precious  metals.  Professor  Senior  says: 

"  They  cannot  deny  that  the  commodities  they  would  exclude  must  be  given  to  us 
gratuitously,  or  in  exchange  for  our  own  produce  or  for  money.  The  first  supposition, 
granting  we  could  be  sufferers  by  it,  is  too  absurd  even  for  the  reasoners  whom  I  am 
describing.  If  they  adopt  the  second,  they  must  admit  that  the  loss  to  the  producers 
whose  exports  we  indirectly  prohibit,  balances  the  gain  to  those  whom  we  forcibly 
encourage,  leaving  the  loss  to  the  public  uncompensated.  They  are  driven,  there- 
fore,,  to  maintain  that  the  payment  would  be  in  money;  and  to  suppose  that  such  a 
payment  could  be  continued,  and  would  be  an  evil,  is  the  mercantile  theory." 
Again:  "  I  will  suppose  that  all  the  protecting  duties  with  which  we  have  clogged 
our  commerce  with  France,  are  suddenly  removed,  and  that  the  removal  is  immedi- 
ately followed  by  an  increased  importation  of  French  commodities  to  the  amount  of 
five  millions  sterling.  And  I  willl  suppose  the  commercial  restrictions.,  on  the  part 
of  France,  to  remain  unaltered.  I  will  suppose,  too,  that  the  five  millions  in  ques- 
tion are  actually  remitted  in  money.  It  is  admitted  that  the  afflux  of  so  large  a 
sum  from  England,  and  its  influx  into  France,  must  sink  all  English  prices,  and  oc- 
casion a  general  rise  of  prices  in  France.  Indeed,  if  it  did  not,  the  transaction  would 
be  one  of  pure  benefit  to  England  and  of  pure  loss  to  France.  As  money  is  not  a 
source  of  gratification,  but  a  mere  instrument  ef  commerce,  if  our  prices  were  not 
affected  by  parting  with  a  portion  of  our  money*  we  should  be  insensible  of  our  loss; 
or  rather  we  should  have  sustained  no  loss  whatever,  and  have  gained  the  five  mil- 
lions worth  of  French  commodities  without  any  real  sacrifice,  while  France  would 
have  parted  with  those  commodities  and  receive?  no  sensible  equivalent." 

The  case  put  by  the  author,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  counterpart  of  that  by  which  I 
have  illustrated  the  effect  of  our  restrictions  upon  the  value  of  money.  The  same 
argument,  however,  which  shows  that  the  repeal  of  restrictions  would  cause  money  to 
flow  out  of  the  country,  and  rise  in  value,  equally  proves  that  the  imposition  o 
restrictions  would  cause  money  to  flow  in  and  sink  in  value. 

Mr.  Ricardo,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  practical  economists  of  Europe 
lays  down  these  principles: 
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44  Gold  and  silver  having  been  chosen  for  the  general  medium  of  circulation,  they 
are,  by  the  competition  of  commeri  e,  distributed  in  such  proportions  amongst  the 
different  countries  of  the  world,  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  natural  traffic 
which  would  take  place  if  no  such  metals  existed,  and  the  trade  between  countries 
were  purely  a  trade  of  barter." 

"  Now,  suppose  England  to  discover  a  process  for  making  wine,  so  that  it  should 
become  her  interest  rather  to  grow  it  than  to  import  it,  she  would  cease  to  manufac- 
tu  e  cloth  for  exportation,  and  would  grow  wine  for  herself.  The  money  price  of 
these  commodities  would  be  regulated  accordingly.  Cloth  would  continue  for  some 
time  to  be  exported  from  this  country,  because  its  price  would  continue  to  be  higher  in 
Portugal  than  here;  but  money,  instead  of  wine,  would  be  given  in  exchange  for  it, 
till  thw  accumulation  of  moaey  here,  and  its  diminution  abroad,  should  so  operate  on 
the  relative  value  of  cloth  in  the  two  countries,  that  it  would  cease  to  be  profitable  to 
export  it." 

"  It  is  tius  that  the  money  of  each  country  is  apportioned  to  it  in  such  quantities 
only  as  may  be  accessary  to  regulate  a  profitable  trade  or  barter."  "  Cut  the  dimi- 
nu'iun  of  money  in  one  country  and  its  increase  in  another,  do  not  operate  on  the 
price  of  one  commodity  only,  but  on  the  prices  of  all." 

"  This  higher  value  of  money  will  not  be  indicated  by  the  exchange;  bills  may 
continue  to  be  negotiated  at  par,  although  the  prices  of  corn  and  labor  should  be  10, 
20,  or  30  per  cent,  higher  in  one  country  than  another." 

"  When  each  country  has  precisely  the  quantity  of  money  which  it  ought  to  have, 
money  will  not,  indeed,  be  of  the  same  value  in  each, /or,  with  respect  to  many  com- 
modities, it  may  differ  5,  10,  or  even  20  per  cent.,  but  the  exchange  will  be  at  par." 

Here,  sir,  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  principles  for  which  I  am  contending,  as 
it  regards  the  distribution  of  money  amongst  different  nations,  and  the  changes  pro- 
duced in  its  value,  by  the  increase  or  diminution  of  its  quantity.  The  cases  stated 
by  way  of  illustration,  are  not  precisely  analagous  to  our  case;  but  I  feel  warranted 
in  saying,  that  if  this  were  submitted  to  these  authors,  the  principles  they  have 
laid  down  would  induce  them  to  pronounce  the  same  opinion  in  relation  to  it  which 
I  have  endeavored  to  present. 

It  is  distinctly  affirmed  that  the  accumulation  of  money  depresses  its  value;  and 
as  all  commercial  restrictions  upon  imports  while  exports  are  free,  must  not  only 
cause  an  acccmulation  of  money,  but  permanently  retain  it  as  long  as  the  restriction 
continues,  it  follows  that  the  price,  or,  more  properly,  the  exchangeable  value  of  ex^ 
ports  must  be  permanently  diminished  in  the  precise  degree  that  the  value  of  specie 
is  depreciated. 

This  view  of  the  subject  furnishes  a  complete  and  satisfactory  solution  of  a  puz- 
zling' difficulty  which  many  persons  cannot  get  over,  and  which  may  be  appropriate-; 
ly  denominated  the  Pom  asinorum  of  this  great  controversy. 

When  it  is  contended  that  the  protecting  duties  do  not  fall  exclusively  upon  the 
consumers,  but  partly  upon  the  producers  of  the  exports,  and  partly  on  the  consum- 
ers of  the  imports,  every  merchant's  clerk  is  ready  with  the  reply,  that,  as  the  import- 
ing merchant  must  add  the  duty  as  well  as  his  usual  profits  to  the  cost  of  every  im- 
port, it  necessarily  follows  that  the  consumer  must  pay  the  duty. 

Now,  it  is  admitted,  that  the  importing  merchant  must  increase  the  money  price 
for  which  he  sells  a  foreign  manufacture,  so  as  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  duty  paid 
on  it;  but  we  have  seen  that  this  enhanced  money  price  is  produced  in  part  by  the  de- 
preciation in  the  value  of  money.  In  whatever  degree  the  increased  price  of  pro- 
tected articles  arises  from  thi^  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money,  all  other  commo- 
dities, in  the  same  market  or  commercial  community,  will  experience  a  corresponding 
increase  of  price. 

It  is  not  true,  therefore,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  that  the  northern  farmers  and 
laborers,  are  as  much  oppressed  by  the  protecting  system  as  the  people  of  the 
southern  States,  other  than  the  planters.  Experience  confirms  the  conclusions  of 
theory  on  this  subject.  Whatever  increases  the  prosperity  and  profits  of  the  great 
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and  leading  employments  of  capital  in  any  community,  has  always  been  found 
to  increase  the  prosperity  and  profits  of  all  subordinate  employments,  as  well 
as  the  wages  of  labor.  It  is  obvious,  that,  in  the  same  local  community,  where 
the  transfer  of  capital  and  'abor  from  one  employment  to  another,  is  easily  ef- 
fected, there  cannot  long  continue  different  rates  of  profit  and  wages  of  labor. 
The  truth  of  this  remark,  will  strike  the  commonest  observer.  But  the  precise  mode 
in  which  this  equality  of  profits  and  wages  is  produced,  is  not  so  obvious.  If,  for 
example,  protecting  duties  enhance  the  money  price  of  the  various  manufactures 
upon  which  they  are  laid,  to  the  full  extent  of  these  duties,  they,  at  the  same  time, 
enhance  the  price  of  all  other  art?cles  in  the  manufacturing  region,  though  not  to  se 
great  an  extent.  In  whatever  degree  the  rise  of  the  price  of  protected  manufactures 
is  produced  by  the  increased  quantity  and  diminished  value  of  money,  in  that  degree 
all  other  articles  in  the  same  region  of  country,  are  enhanced  also.  While,  there- 
fore, the  price  of  manufactures  is  increased  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  by  the  protecting 
duties,  the  price  of  all  farming  productions  is  probably  increased  twenty-five  or  thirty 
per  cent.  It  results  that  the  burthen  imposed  upon  the  northern  consumers,  is  only  the 
difference  between  the  price  of  the  protected,  and  the  unprotected  productions,  of  that 
part  of  the  Union.  For  the  same  reason  that  the  prosperity  of  the  great  manufac^- 
hiring  interests  of  the  north  produca*  a  corresponding  prosperity  in  the  other  classes 
there,  the  depressed  condition  of  the  southern  planters  must  produce  a  correspond- 
ing depression  in  all  the  subordinate  departments  of  southern  industry.  The  pro- 
tecting duties  have  a  double  operation  upon  them.  They,  at^  the  same  t;me,  di- 
minish the  price  of  their  great  staples,  and  increase  the  price  of  all  the  articles  they 
have  occasion  to  purchase  from  other  parts  of  the  Union. 

I  will  now  inquire  what  is  the  aggregate  affect  of  the  whole  protecting  system  on 
the  two  great  subdivisions  of  the  Union — the  planting  and  the  manufacturing  States. 
Assuming  the  average  rate  pf  protecting  duties  at  40  per  cent.,  (though  it  is  in  iact 
more,)  and  setting  down  the  southern  exports  at  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars,  v*  e  have 
the  sum  of  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  as  the  anionnt  of  the  revenue  annually  levied 
from  the  productions  of  the  planting  States,  of  which  more  than  one  half  is  trans- 
ferred as  a  tribute  to  the  manutacturing  States.  But  the  actual  extent  of  the  trans- 
fer of  wealth  which  takes  place,  annually,  from  the  south  to  the  north,  cannot  be  fully 
realized  urtil  we  take  into  the  estimate  the  exchanges  between  those  two  sections, 
as  well  as  our  foreign  exchanges. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  southern  staples  which  we  sell  to  the  manufacturing 
St:  tes,  cannot  amount  to  less  than  six  millions  of  dollars.  Cotton  alone,  by  the  esti- 
mate of  the  manufacturers,  amounts  to  more  than  that  sum.  While  we  certainly 
obtain  no  greater  money  price  for  our  staples  in  this  exchange,  in  consequence  of  the 
protecting  duties,  we  as  certainly  give  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  more  for 
all  the  articles  we  receive.  The  amount  of  the  direct  annual  tribute  levied  upon  the 
south,  in  this  internal  trade,  is  not  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  estimate 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  is  much  too  small. 

As  to  this  burthen,  there  can  be  no  mistake;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  money  price 
of  the  articles  we  receive  from  the  north,  for  the  staples  there  consumed,  is  increas- 
ed to  the  amount  of  at  least  two  millions  by  the  protecting  duties,  and  it  is  as  cer- 
tain that  the  money  price  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  is  not  increased  at  all,  but  ra- 
ther diminished  by  those  duties. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  annual  production  of  the  three  great  agricultural  staples 
of  the  south,  consumed  both  abroad  and  at  home,  amounts  to  at  least  forty  millions 
of  dollars.  The  effect  of  the  protecting  system,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  depress  the 
exchangeable  value  of  this  whole  amount  of  production,  as  compared  both  with  the 
manufactures  of  the  north,  and  with  foreign  manufactures,  in  the  exact  degree  that 
it  enhances  the  prices  of  those  manufactures.  In  other  words,  upon  all  the  ex- 
changes of  the  planters,  at  home  and  abroad,  they  pay  an  average  of  forty  per  cent, 
more  for  what  they  purchase,  while  the  price  of  their  staples  is  not  at  all  increased; 
and  this  unequal  state  of  their  exchanges  is  exclusively  produced  by  the  protecting 
Duties. 
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Sir,  this  is  no  picture  of  the  imagination;  it  is  a  plain  analysis,  a  strict  business 
view  of  our  condition.  And  I  do  not  know  any  language  by  which  I  can  better  de- 
scribe the  aggregate  operation  of  the  protecting  system  upon  the  different  sections 
of  this  Union,  than  to  say  it  is  an  annual  legislative  draft  upon  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  the  planting  States,  in  favor  of  the  manufacturing:  States,  for  between  ten 
and  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  signed  by  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  Houses, 
and  countersigned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Having  now  explained  the  agency  of  money  in  the  exchanges  of  foreign  com- 
merce, and  its  tendency  to  disguise  the  actual  operation  of  the  protecting  system, 
the  committee  will  the  more  readily  perceive  the  force  and  propriety  of  the  illustra- 
tions which  have  been  adduced,  to  prove  the  great  inequality  and  injustice  of  that 
system. 

The  reason  is  now  apparent  why  import  duties  have  been  erroneously  supposed 
to  operate  differently  from  excise  duties,  upon  the  producers  and  consumers  of  the 
articles  subjected  to  these  respective  duties. 

If,  for  example,  a  discriminating  excise  duty  were  levied  upon  the  producers  of 
one-third  part  only  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the  United  Stales,  every  body 
would  admit  that  almost  the  whole  burthen  of  this  duty  would  fall  upon  the  produc- 
ers of  the  proscribed  manufactures.  The  exemption  of  the  other  two-thirds  from 
taxation,  would  render  it  obviously  impossible  to  throw  the  burthen  of  the  duty  on 
the  consumers. 

Now,  this  is  equally  true  of  import  duties  levied  upon  foreign  manufactures,  while 
domestic  manufactures  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  twice  the  amount,  are  exempted 
from  duties.  And  the  reason  why  it  is  not  equally  apparent,  is,  that,  as  excise  du- 
ties operate  upon  domestic  exchanges,  there  is  nothing  in  the  transaction  that  brings 
an  increased  quar/tity  of  money  into  the  market. 

Every  body  sees,  therefore,  that,  in  the  case  stated,  the  price  of  the  dutied  article 
cannot  be  increased  as  much  even  as  one-third  part  of  the  amount  of  the  duty,  and 
the  principal  burthen  must  consequently  be  borne  by  the  producer. 

If  money  were  not  admitted  free  of  duty  from  foreign  countries,  and  if  the  quan- 
tity of  it  in  the  United  States  remained  the  same  after  the  imposition  of  protecting 
duties  as  before,  it  would  be  equally  as  apparent,  as  in  the  case  of  excise  duties, 
that  the  producers  must  bear  most  of  the  burthen.  The  very  first  effect  of  laying 
on  protecting  duties,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  would  be  a  plain  palpable  fall  in  the 
money  price  of  the  staples  of  exportation  in  the  United  States,  almost  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  duties,  while  the  money  price  of  the  protected  articles  would  re- 
main unchanged.  The  exchangeable  value  of  the  staples  of  exportation  would  be 
no  more  diminished  than  it  is  now,  but  it  would  be  more  obvious,  from  being  indi- 
cated by  a  fall  in  the  money  price  of  the*e  staples,  instead  of  a  rise  in  the  money 
price  of  protected  manufactures. 

For  the  purpose  of  embodying  these  principles  in  a  practical  illustration,  and  of 
demonstrating  that  partial  and  discriminating  duties  upon  a  portion  only  of  the  na- 
tional consumption  must  operate  as  taxes  upon  production,  I  will  suppose  that 
one-third  part  of  each  and  every  article  consumed  in  the  United  States  were  pro- 
duced south  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  other  two-thirds  north  of  that  river.  I  will, 
moreover,  suppose  that  a  political  economist  were  to  rise  up  in  the  north,  and  pro- 
pose that  the  whole  amount  of  the  federal  taxes  should  be  levied  by  excise  duties 
upon  that  third  of  the  various  articles  of  our  consumption  which  was  produced 
south  of  the  Potomac.  He  would  be  at  no  loss  for  arguments  to  sustain  this  pro- 
position, as  a  just  and  equal  scheme  of  taxation,  if  it  be  true  that  the  whole  bur- 
then of  indirect  taxes  falls  upon  the  consumers.  He  could  truly  allege  that  it  would 
be  much  more  economical  to  collect  the  duties  from  one-third  part  of  the  Union 
than  from  the  whole,  inasmuch  as  only  one-third  of  the  number  of  revenue  officers 
would  be  required;  and  if  it  would  be  an  equal  and  just  system,  its  economy  should 
be  decisive  in  its  favor. 

Let  us  now  dispassionately  examine  its  true  operation,  assuming  that  the  produc- 
tions of  the  south  amounted  to  sixty  millions,  and  those  of  the  north  to  one  hundred 
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and  twenty  millions,  and  that  an  excise  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  should  be  levied  on 
the  former,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars.  Taking 
the  article  of  shoes  as  an  example,  and  assuming  that  twelve  millions  of  pairs 
should  be  annually  consumed  in  the  United  States,  averaging  the  value  of  one  dol- 
lar each,  it  would  follow,  from  the  supposition,  that  the  southern  States  would  pro- 
duce four  millions  of  these  pairs,  and  that  the  southern  shoemakers  would  pay  excise 
duties  to  the  amount  of  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Now,  it  is  main- 
tained, that  all  duties  fall  upon  the  consumers,  and  consequently  that  the  southern 
producers  of  shoes  would  have  no  more  cause  to  complain  of  these  partial  duties 
than  any  other  class  of  people,  as  all  must  be  equally  the  wearers  and  consumers 
of  shoes.  It  is  evident  that  the  consumers  of  the  south  would  be  subject  to  no 
greater  burthen,  as  consumers,  Aan  those  of  the  north,  for  the  price  of  southern 
made  shoes  could  not  be  any  higher  than  that  of  northern  made  shoes  in  the  same 
common  market:  there  could  not  be  two  prices  for  the  same  quality  of  shoes 
The  whole  result  would  consequently  be,  that  the  consumers  of  the  north 
and  of  the  south  would  pay  the  very  same  price  for  shoes,  and  be  subject  to  the 
very  same  burthen  in  consequence  of  this  duty.  But  the  southern  shoemakers, 
it  is  obvious,  would  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  one  million  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  while  those  of  the  north  would  pay  none  at  all.  Here,  then,  would  be  a 
specific  tax  of  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  levied  on  the  producers  of 
shoes  in  the  south,  diminishing  the  annual  income  of  that  section  of  the  Union  pre- 
cisely to  that  extent,  as  compared  with  the  income  derived  by  the  northern  section 
from  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  labor.  The  course  of  reasoning  which 
I  have  applied  to  shoes,  will  equally  apply  to  every  other  article;  and,  it  will  follow, 
that  the  grand  aggregate  of  this  scheme  of  partial  and  discriminating  excise  duties, 
would  be  to  throw  the  entire  burthen,  of  federal  taxation  upon  the  southern  States, 
though  the  consumers  of  both  sections  would  be  equally  affected  by  it.  It  would 
be  exclusively  a  tax  upon  the  producers,  and  would  be,  in  no  respect,  less  unjust; 
and  oppressive  than  if  the  same  sum  were  levied,  by  a  poll  tax,  upon  the  shoema- 
kers, and  the  various  other  producing  classes  of  the  southern  States. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  scheme  of  adjusting  the  tariff  should  prevail,  which 
proposes  to  repeal  all  the  duties  on  unprotected  articles,  and  levy  the  whole  federal 
revenue  by  import  duties  upon  those  articles  which  are  obtained  from  abroad  in  ex- 
change for  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  we  shall  have  the  very  system  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, to  all  substantial  intents  and  purposes — the  only  difference  will  be  in  the  name, 
Li  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  entire  burthen  of  federal  taxation  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  southern  States,  as  certainly  as  if  the  revenue  were  exclusively  raised  by 
an  excise  duty  upon  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  at  the  moment  of  their  passing  from 
the  warehouses  of  the  planters. 

I  pronounce  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  devise  a  plan, 
of  raising  revenue  more  unjust  and  unequal  in  its  operation  upon  the  exporting 
States  of  this  confederacy. 

Such  are  the  views  I  have  deemed  it  proper 'to  present  of  inequality  of  the  pro- 
tecting duties,  as  a  system  of  taxation  and  contribution.  I  will  now  briefly  advert 
to  the  still  greater  inequality  which  exists  in  the  disbursements  of  this  Government; 
a  circumstance  which  greatly  aggravates  the  oppressiveness  of  the  system,  and 
makes  it  absolutely  desolating  to  the  planting  States.  This,  sir,  is  comparatively  a 
new  department  of  political  economy.  The  tremendous  influence  of  Government 
disbursements  in  the  distribution  of  national  wealth,  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  ablest  men  in  Europe,  until  the  termination  of  the  wars  which  grew  out  of 
the  French  revolution.  The  great  distress  which  was  produced  in  England  by  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace,  and  the  consequent  curtailment  of  the  annual  loans 
and  disbursements  of  the  Government,  to  the  extent  of  something  like  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  disclosed  to  the  statesmen  of  that  country  the  true  secret  of  the 
immense  financial  resources  which  had  carried  them  through  the  war,  and  which 
were  apparently  as  miraculous  as  the  military  resources  of  the  French  Emperor. 
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They  made  the  important  discovery  that  the  aggregate  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  par- 
ticularly its  pecuniary  resources  for  war,  are  scarcely  diminished  at  all  by  the  heavi- 
est taxation,  so  long  as  the  revenue  collected  is  disbursed  within  the  country;  and 
that  almost  the  whole  operation  consisted,  not  in  destroying  capital  and  wealth,  but 
in  transferring  them  from  one  class  of  the  community  to  another. 

Sir,  I  am  greatly  within  the  limits  of  what  I  might  affirm,  when  I  say,-  that  taxes, 
to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  levied  on  the  southern  S  fates,  and  disbur- 
sed in  distant  parts  of  the  confederacy,  are  more  burthensome  and  oppressive  than 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  would  be  if  disbursed  amongst  those  States. 
It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  revenue  anni- 
hilates just  so  much  of  the  productive  capital  of  the  country.  To  exemplify  this,  let 
us  suppose  that  Congress  should  provide  ibr  the  j^anual  appropriation  of  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  (as  I  fear  it  soon  will)  for  revolutionary  pensioners:  let  us  further 
suppose  that  the  New  England  States  should  receive,  in  pensions,  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  whole  expenses  of  their  local  governments;  is  it  not  apparent 
that  they  would  gain  three  times  as  much  as  they  would  lose  by  the  combined 
operation  of  the  State  taxation  and  federal  disbursements?  Vermont  would  annu- 
ally receive,  judging  from  her  present  pension  list,  about  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  this  pension  fund.  Nowf  some  body  must  pay  the  taxes  by  which  these 
pensions  are  provided:  the  Government  cannot  create  money,  like  Midas,  by  con- 
verting every  thing  it  touches  into  gold.  Whoever  they  may  be  that  pay  these  taxes? 
it  is  certainly  a  burthen  to  them,  abstracting  precisely  so  much  from  their  annual  in- 
come. The  money  goes  to  Vermont,  and  is  paid  to  the  pensioners:  and  the  old 
theory  assumes  that  it  is  so  much  productive  capital  for  ever  vanished  and  gone. 
But,  it  is  not  so.  Almost  the  precise  sum  of  money  which  was  taken  from  the 
tax  payers,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  pensioners,  and  is  just  as  productive  as  it 
ever  was.  The  pensioners  may  themselves  apply  it  to  some  useful  and  profitable 
business,  and  if  they  do  not,  the  very  first  persons  to  whom  they  pay  it  away,  almost 
certainly  will.  What,  then,  is  the  amount  of  the  aggregate  national  loss  of  wealth 
and  capital  resulting  frorn  this  operation?  It  is  precisely  the  sum  which  these  pen- 
sioners would  have  produced  by  their  labor,  without  the  pensions,  beyond  what  they 
now  produce  by  that  labor  after  receiving  the  pensions;  and  this  would  not,  proba- 
bly, amount  to  ten  per  cent,  on  the  sum  they  receive  from  the  Government.  If  the 
pensioners  should  prove  to  be  industrious  men,  arid  apply  their  incomes  to  some  pro- 
ductive purpose,  the  national  loss  will  be  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle.  It  will  consist, 
not,  indeed,  of  the  expenses  of  collecting  and  disbursing,  for  even  these  will  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  the  collecting  and  disbursing  officers,  but  it  wiM  consist  of  the  sum 
which  those  officers  would  have  made  in  some  private  pursuits,  if  they  had  not  been 
unproductively  employed  by  the  Government. 

I  have  selected  this  single  instance  of  the  effect  of  the  Government  disburse- 
ments, as  an  illustration  of  the  whole.  In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  nation 
loses,  in  the  aggregate,  only  the  sum  which  the  officers,-  soldiers,  sailors,  and  other 
persons  employed  by  the  Government,  are  prevented  from  making  in  some  produc- 
tive employment.  This  would  not  amount,  upon  an  average,  to  more  than  live  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  on  a  revenue  of  twenty-four  millions  collected  and  disbursed  by  the 
Government.  The  remaining  nineteen  millions  are  merely  transferred  from  those 
parts  of  the  Union  where  the  taxes  are  levied,  to  those  in  which  they  are  distributed, 
without  any  aggregate  diminution  of  the  national  wealth.  In  a  country  like  England, 
having  a  small  territory^  this  operation  is  scarcely  felt.  The  burthens  of  the  taxes, 
and  the  benefits  of  the  disbursements,  are  so  equally  distributed  every  where,  that 
the  one  is  almost  completely  counterbalanced  by  the  other.  In  the  United  States, 
it  is  almost  precisely  the  reverse.  In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  fer  example, 
States  which  contribute  probably  three  times  their  proper  quota  of  taxation,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  five  millions,  there  have  not  been  annually  expended  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  last  ten  years.  Almost  the  whole  of  a  revenue  of  twenty- 
four  millions  of  dollars  is  distributed  north  of  the  Potomac,  principally  among  the 
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manufacturing  States;  adding  additional  stimulus  to  their  industry,  already  too 
highly  stimulated  by  the  enormous  bounties  of  the  protecting  system.  In  the  ex- 
act degree  that  these  unequal  disbursements  enrich  the  northern  States,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  they  must  impoverish  those  of  the  south.  It  is  a  perennial  current 
which  constantly  flows  out  and  never  returns,  and  must  inevitably  exhaust  any 
fountain,  however  abundant.  It  is  precisely  as  if  the  taxes  collected  in  one  coun- 
try were  disbursed  in  another;  and  I  will  venture  the  opinion,  that,  if  the  taxes  rais- 
ed in  England  for  the  last  twenty  years,  had  been  disbursed  on  the  continent,  the 
whole  island  would  have  been,  at  this  moment,  a  desolate  waste. 

If,  sir,  these  views  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  taxation,  protection,  and  dis- 
bursements of  this  Government,upon  the  prosperity  of  the  planting  States,  rested  solely 
on  speculative  reasoning,  I  might  be  disposed  to  distrust  the  results  of  that  reasoning, 
however  clearly  made  out.  But,  sir,  I  live  in  a  country  where  the  oppressive  influ- 
ence of  this  system  is  practically  felt;  and  where  impressive  memorials  are  every 
where  scattered  over  the  fairest  region  that  the  sun  of  Heaven  ever  shone  upon,  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  exposition  I  have  presented.  The  historical  and 
statistical  phenomena  of  the  manufacturing  and  planting  States  for  the  last  sixteen 
years,  gives  the  most  ample  and  conclusive  confirmation  to  all  that  I  have  said  on 
this  subject. 

m  At  the  close  of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  every  thing  in  the  political  and  com-, 
mercial  changes,  resulting  from  the  general  peace,  indicated  unparalleled  prosperity 
to  the  southern  States,  and  great  embarrassment  and  distress  to  those  of  the  north. 
The  nations  of  the  continent  had  all  directed  their  efforts  to  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing; and  all  Europe  may  be  said  to  have  converted  their  swords  into  machinery, 
creating  an  unprecedented  demand  for  cotton,  the  great  staple  of  the  southern  States. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  commerce  that  can  be  compared  wtih  the  increased 
demand  for  this  staple,   notwithstanding  the  pernicious  restrictions  by  which  this 
Government  has  limited  that  demand.     As  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  are  produced 
only  on  a  small  portion  of  the  globe,  while  all  other  agricultural  staples  are  common 
to  every  region  of  the  earth,  this  circumstance  gave  the  planting  States  very  great 
advantages.     To  cap  the  climax  of  the  commercial  advantages  opened  to  the  cotton 
planters,  England,  their  great  and  'most  valuable  customer,  received  their  cotton 
under  a  mere  nominal  duty.     On  the  other  hand,  the  prospects  of  the  northern  States 
were  as  dismal  as  those  of  the  southern  States  were  brilliant.     They  had  lost  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world,  which  the  wars  of  Europe  had  thrown  into  their  hands. 
They  had  lost  the  demand  and  the  high  prices  which  our  own  war  had  created  for 
their  grain  and  other  productions;  and,  soon  afterwards,  they  also  lost  the  foreign 
market  for  their  grain,  owing  partly  to  foreign  corn  laws,  but  still  more  to  other 
causes.     Such  were  the  prospects,  and  such  the  well  founded  hopes  of  the  southern 
States  at  the  clo.se  of  the  late  war,  in  which  they  bore  so  glorious  a  part  in  vindicating 
the  freedom  of  trade.     But  where  are  now  those  cheering  prospects,  and  animating 
hopes'?     Blasted,  sir;  utterly  blasted,  by  the  consuming  and  withering  course  of  a 
system  of  legislation  which  wages  an  exterminating  war  against  the  blessings  of 
commerce,  and  the  bounties  of  a  merciful  Providence,  and  which,  by  an  impious 
perversion  of  language,  is  called  "  protection!" 

Yes,  sir,  the  very  Government  which  is  under  every  obligation,  human  and  divine, 
to  protect  our  commerce  from  all  foreign  aggression,  becomes  itself  the  aggressor, 
and  directs  the  whole  power  of  its  legislation  to  sweep  it  entirely  from  the  face  of  the 
ocean.  And  where,  sir,  are  the  dismal  prospects  of  the  northern  States?  The  same 
power  which  has  blasted  the  fair  prospects  of  the  south,  has,  by  the  same  act,  bright- 
ened those  of  the  north.  While  you  see  nothing  but  ruined  cities  and  deserted  vil- 
lages from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  you  behold  the  most  animating  spec- 
tacle of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  rising  up  like  "  bright  exhalations,"  and  as  if  by 
magic,  throughout  the  whole  region  of  the  manufacturing  States.  But,  sir,  there  is 
no  magic  in  all  this,  but  the  injustice  of  human  legislation;  which,  by  a  process,  silent, 
uriperceived,  and,  for  a  long  time,  unknown  even  to  its  devoted  victims,  has  betm 
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steadily  drawing  away  the  very  life-blood  of  their  prosperity,  and  transfusing  it  into 
that  of  their  oppressors. 

I  have,  heretofore,  adverted  to  the  extraordinary  fact  that  the  wages  of  agricul- 
tural labor  are  four  times  as  high  in  the  manufacturing  States  as  they  are  in  the  plant- 
ing States;  and  I  will  now  repeat  what  I  said  here  two  years  ago,  that  there  is  not  a 
country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  where  the  labors  of  agriculture  are  performed  ex- 
clusively by  freemen,  that  would  have  submitted  to  this  system  of  oppression  half  so 
long  as  it  has  been  endured  by  the  people  of  the  south.  The  great  pressure  of  the 
system  has  been  upon  the  planters;  men  naturally  liberal,  public  spirited,  and  pa- 
triotic. Feeling  no  actual  suffering,  they  have  too  long  and  too  patiently  submitted 
to  this  injustice  and  oppression  amidst  the  decay  of  every  thing  around  them,  while 
the  price  of  labor  has  been  gradually  sinking  from  fifty  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a 
day,  and  the  profits  of  capital  in  proportion.  Sir,  I  am  sure  if  the  tables  had  been 
turned  upon  New  England,  she  would  not  have  submitted  to  this  process  half  so  long 
as  the  southern  States  have  submitted  to  it.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Adams,)  has  informed  us  that  during  the  embargo  aad  non-intercourse  laws, 
.New  England  was  almost  driven  to  rebellion.  Sir,  I  will  do  New  England  the 
justice  to  say,  that  if  she  had  been  the  victim  of  such  a  nefarious  scheme  of  legislative 
plunder  as  this,  tending  rapidly  "to  reduce  the  wages  of  her  free  laborers  from  fifty  to 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  day,  before  they  had  descended  half  way  down  the  scale, 
her  whole  population,  if  they  could  have  found  no  other  remedy,  would  have  risen 
up  as  one  man  in  glorious  rebellion. 

But,  sir,  amidst  the  distress  of  the  southern  people,  they  are  occasionally  favored 
with  some  scraps  of  consolation  from  those  philanthropic  persons  who  assume  to 
understand  their  condition  an3  their  interests  better  than  they  do  themselves.  It  is 
stated  in  the  speech  of  a  distinguished  statesman,  which  I  have  now  before  me,  that 
the  cotton  planter  can  make  five  bales  of  cotton  to  the  hand,  upon  an  average,  and  a 
profit  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  his  capital.  Now,  sir,  I  am  myself  a  cotton  planter, 
and  I  know  that  the  average  production  of  skilful  and  efficient  planters  in  South 
Carolina  does  not  exceed  three  bales  of  upland  cotton,  of  three  hundred  pounds 
weight,  to  each  hand;  and,  taking  the  general  average,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  more 
than  half  as  much:  I  am  also  confident  that  the  average  profits  of  capital  does 
not  exceed  three  per  cent. 

While  I  am  noticing  the  speech  of  this  gentleman,  I  will  say  a  word  in  relation  to 
an  anecdote  which  I  happened  to  hear  him  repeat  concerning  myself  individually. 
Alluding  to  the  great  excitement  which  existed  in  South  Carolina  in  1828,  he  was 
pleased  to  say  that  I  had  contributed  to  produce  it,  and  to  induce  the  people  to  adopt 
resolutions  that  they  would  not  purchase  Kentucky  pork.  He  added,  in  illustration, 
I  suppose,  of  the  evanescent  ebullitions  of  our  patriotism  in  South  Carolina,  that 
he  had  understood  that  I  applied  to  one  of  my  neighbors  to  lay  in  my  supply  of  pork, 
and  that  when  he  demanded  a  double  price  for  it,  I  replied  "  if  that  is  your  patriot- 
ism, I  will  buy  my  pork  from  the  Kentuckians."  Now,  sir,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
story  is  quite  current  in  Kentucky,  and  I  have  only  to  say  that  it  is  just  about 
as  well  founded  as  the  statistical  statements  upon  which  the  tariff  system  has  been 
erected.  There  is  not  one  word  or  syllable  of  truth  in  it  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  I  have  habitually  supplied  my  plantation  by  raising  my  own  pork.  It  is  no 
part  of  my  system  of  domestic  economy  to  buy  it  from  Kentucky,  inasmuch  as  I 
can  make  it  cheaper. 

But,  to  return  to  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  south:  I  will  remark, 
that  the  most  deplorable  of  all  the  consequences  of  this  steadily  declining  state  of 
our  pecuniary  prosperity,  is  the  moral  and  political  degeneracy  which  must  inevita- 
bly result  from  it.  No  people  have  ever  preserved,  no  people  can  preserve,  their 
national  spirit  and  moral  energies  under  such  circumstances.  The  lofty  and  chival- 
rous spirit  by  which  the  people  of  the  south  have  been  heretofore  so  favorably  dis- 
tinguished, is  even  now  obviously  departing  from  them;  and  I  am  perfectly  confi- 
dent that,  if  the  fatal  career  of  this  system  of  disguised  oppression  be  not  speedily 
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arrested,  we  shall  become  the  most  degenerate  and  spiritless  of  all  the  people  of 
.this  Union.  As  to  the  mere  loss  of  money,  and  the  deprivation  of  the  physical 
comforts  of  life,  if  the  matter  ended  there,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  consideration. 
But,  when  the  people  of  any  community  find  that  each  succeeding  generation  is  in 
a  worse  condition  than  that  which  preceded  it;  when  men  are  not  only  compelled  to 
curtail  their  enjoyments,  but  to  maintain  a  perpetual  struggle  to  preserve  their  rank 
and  cast  in  society,  and  to  educate  their  children  for  the  great  purposes  of  life, 
however  strenuously  they  may  contend  against  the  current  of  affairs,  they  must  final- 
ly give  up,  with  broken  fortunes  and  broken  spirits;  and  society  must  sink  into  a 
moral  paralysis,  under  the  influence  of  legislative  quackery,  from  which  all  the  me- 
dicines in  the  world  can  never  relieve  it. 

It  was  profoundly  remarked  by  Montesquieu,  that,  if  the  English  people  ever  be- 
came slaves,  they  would  be  the  most  base  and  degraded  slaves  upon  earth.  It 
must  be  so  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  In  proportion  to  the  moral  elevation  from 
which  a  people  falls,  must  be  the  depth  of  the  degradation  into  which  they  sink. 
And,  sir,  how  eloquently  does  history  proclaim  this  great  truth  in  the  philosophy  of 
national  character?  What  is  there  in  all  antiquity  to  compare  with  the  moral  and 
intellectual  achievements,  as  well  as  the  military  glory,  of  Greece  and  Rome?  And 
-where  is  the  civilized  people,  in  modern  times,  so  indolent,  spiritless,  and  degraded 
as  the  Italians  and  modern  Greeks?  It  is  a  proverbial  remark  of  travellers,  that 
these  latter  are  the  very  meanest  of  slaves,  low  minded,  cunning,  and  thievish;  while 
theii  semi-barbarous  masters,  the  Turks,  are  manly,  brave,  and  generous.  All  the 
communities  of  the  world,  and  all  the  conditions  of  society,  even  slaves,  have  their 
appropriate  virtues,  when  placed  in  that  natural  condition  for  which  Providence  de- 
signed them.  But  when  the  vicissitudes  of  human  institutions,  or  the  injustice  of 
human  legislation  causes  a  high-minded  and  intellectual  people  to  fall  suddenly 
from  their  natural  sphere,  they  must  necessarily  exhibit  the  most  melancholy  of  all 
the  ruins  which  bear  testimony  of  the  injustice  and  wickedness  of  our  race. 

I  will  now  add,  sir,  my  deep  and  deliberate  conviction,  in  the  face  of  all  the  mi- 
serable cant  and  hypocricy  with  which  the  world  abounds  on  this  subject,  that  any 
course  of  measures  which  shall  hasten  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  destroying  the 
value  of  slave  labor,  will  bring  upon  the  southern  States  the  greatest  political  cala- 
mity with  which  they  can  be  afflicted;  for,  I  sincerely  believe,  that  when  the  people 
of  those  States  shall  be  compelled,  by  such  means,  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  they 
will  be  but  a  few  degrees  above  the  condition  of  slaves  themselves.  Yes,  sir,  mark 
what  I  say!  when  the  people  of  the  south  cease  to  be  masters,  by  the  tampering  in- 
terference of  this  Government,  direct  or  indirect,  they  will  assuredly  be  slaves.  It 
is  the  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  the  irresistible  tendency  of  this  protecting 
system  to  precipitate  us  upon  this  great  moral  and  political  catastrophe,  that  has 
animated  me  to  raise  my  warning  voice,  that  my  fellow-citizens  may  foresee,  and, 
foreseeing,  avoid  the  destiny  that  would  otherwise  befal  them. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  endeavored  to  explain  the  practical  operation  of  this  system,  as  a 
scheme  of  oppressive  taxation  tending  to  exhaust  the  resources,  and,  through  these, 
the  moral  tone  and  spirit  of  the  southern  States. 

I  propose  now  to  examine  its  bearing  on  the  grand  principles  of  constitutional 
liberty,  and  particularly  the  principle  of  representative  responsibility,  without  which 
liberty  has  no  effectual  safeguard  against  arbitrary  power,  even  in  a  popular  go- 
vernment. 

I  will  submit  a  very  few  remarks  on  the  question  ot  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  impose  duties  on  imports  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  manufactures. 
Many  of  those  who  hear  me,  are  aware,  that  I  never  have  been  one  of  those  who  put 
any  faith  in  the  security  which  liberty  can  derive  from  giving  the  constitution  a 
strict  and  literal  construction.  My  rule  has  always  been,  to  inquire  what  is  the 
true  meaning  and  intention  of  the  constitution,  regarding  its  spirit  and  objects  more 
than  its  mere  letter.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  I  hold  that  the  existing  tariff,  though 
strictly  within  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  ie  a  gross  and  palpable  violation  of  its 
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true  spilit,  and  of  the  great  and  primary  end  for  which  it  was  adopted.  Nothing  can 
be  more  obvious,  in  my  opinion,  than  that  the  "  power  to  levy  and  collect  import  and 
excise  duties"  was  conferred  upon  Congress  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  raise  re- 
venue. Men  may  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  uses  and  purposes-to  which  this  reve- 
nue may  be  properly  applied;  but  I  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  that  any  one  can 
suppose  that,  under  this  clause,  import  duties  can  be  constitutionally  levied  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  produce  revenue.  I  frankly  admit,  however,  that  the  power 
to  "  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,"  conferred  by  another  clause,  may  be 
constitutionally  carried  into  effect  by  "  import  duties,"  carried  even  to  the  point 
of  prohibition,  provided  they  be  imposed,  in  good  faith,  for  the  purpose  of  "  regulat- 
ing foreign  commerce,"  and  for  causes  which  give  this  Government  jurisdiction  over 
that  subject.  This  power  was  evidently  confided  to  the  Federal  Government,  prin- 
cipally for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  defending  our  foreign  commerce  against  all 
aggressions  committed  on  it  by  joreign  powers,  or  sanctioned  by  their  authority. 
The  cusus  fccderis,  without  which  this  power  cannot  be  rightfully  exercised,  in  my 
opinion,  to  restrict,  suspend,  or  destroy  any  branch  of  foreign  commerce,  is  a  viola- 
tion by  some  foreign  power  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  cr  of  their  citizens, 
as  secured  either  by  treaty  or  the  law  of  nations.  This  is  strictly  an  international 
power,  having  reference  to  international  rights  and  interests.  If  any  of  these  rights 
-are  violated  by  a  foreign  power,  as  to  one  branch  of  commerce,  all  other  branches 
of  commerce  may  be  suspended  or  restricted  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  vio- 
lated right,  or  of  inducing  the  foreign  power  to  restore  it.  It  was  upon  this  princi- 
ple, only,  that  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  laws  can  be  held  to  have  been  con- 
stitutional. If  a  foreign  nation  should  adopt  an  internal  regulation  which  impairs 
the  commercial  interests  of  one  part  of  the  Union,  and  one  branch  of  our  com- 
merce, without  violating  any  commercial  right,  I  do  not  think  this  will  authorize 
Congress  to  impose  restrictions  on  another  branch  of  our  commerce,  and  injurious 
to  another  part  of  the  Union,  whatever  may  be  the  purpose  of  such  restrictions.  But 
most  assuredly,  if  Congress  may  constitutionally  interfere  in  such  a  case,  it  can  only 
be  for  the  bona  fide  purpose,  and  in  the  reasonable  expectation,  of  inducing  the  for- 
eign power  to  rescind  the  injurious  regulation.  If  some  of  our  productions  are  ex- 
cluded from  foreign  countries  by  domestic  regulations  which  they  have  a  right  to 
make,  and  which  constitute  their  established  policy  in  regard  to  other  nations  as 
well  as  the  United  States,  this  gives  Congress  no  right  whatever  to  impose  restric- 
tions on  other  branches  of  our  commerce. 

If  England,  for  example,  excludes  our  grain  by  her  corn  laws,  this  gives  Congress 
no  more  right  to  impose  restrictions  upon  our  commerce  in  other  staplesj  than  if  our 
grain  were  excluded  from  England  by  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  the  improvements  in 
her  agriculturet  or  any  similar  cause. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  most  idle  and  empty  of  all  pretexts,  to  allege  that  the  English 
corn  laws  are  the  foundation  of  our  protecting  system;  or  that  it  is  the  purpose  or  de- 
sire of  the  authors  of  that  system  to  induce  England  to  repeal  these  laws.  I  have 
no  where  heard  them  so  extravagantly  eulogized  for  their  wisdom  as  in  the  United 
States;  and  certain  it  is,  that  nothing  short  of  the  repeal  of  our  protecting  duties 
would  give  so  great  a  shock  to  our  manufacturing  establishments  as  the  repeal  of 
the  English  corn  laws.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that,  if  the  food  of  the  English  opera- 
tive's were  reduced  to  one  half  its  present  price,  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  for 
our  manufacturers  to  maintain  the  competition  with  those  of  England,  than^it  is  now. 
While  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  therefore,  would  injure  the  domestic  manufactu- 
rers, it  would  be  of  very  little  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  the  north.  The  prices  cur- 
rent show  that  grain  is  generally  higher  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  than  it  is 
in  those  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Even  if  the  ports  of  England,  therefore,  were 
thrown  open  to  receive  foreign  grain  under  a  mere  revenue  duty,  our  farmers  could 
not  hold  competition  with  those  of  Poland  and  other  corn  countries.  It  is  very  cer- 
tain that  British  manufactures  could  not  be  imported  to  any  extent,  under  a  system 
"of  revenue  duties,  in  exchange  for  the  grain  of  our  northern  States. 
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Thus  much,  sir,  for  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  and  the 
jM-eiexts.upon  which  the  assumption  of  that  power  has  been  attempted  to  be  justified. 
The  avowed  and  undisguised  object  of  the  protecting  system  is  to  destroy,  perma- 
nently ^  one  great  branch  of  our  commerce,  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  seven  States  of 
this  Union,  for  the  unjust  and  uhconstitutional  purpose  of  building  up,  on  the  ruins  of 
that  commerce,  the  prosperity  of  certain  manufactures,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
other  States. 

But  the  great  and  radical  objection  to  the  protecting  system,  is  not  that  it  is  une- 
qual in  its  operation,  or  even  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  but  that,  by  throwing  the  great 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  manufacturing  and  planting  States  into  direct  and  irrecon- 
cfleabie  hostility,  it  entirely  destroys  the  security  which  the  representative  principle 
was  designed  to  provide,  and  converts  the  majority  of  Congress  into  an  irresponsi- 
ble despotism,  riot  only  as  it  regards  the  power  of  taxation  itself,  but  as  it  regards  all 
the  interests  that  can  be  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  it.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  English  liberty,  which  our  ancestors  brought  with  them  when  they  emigrated 
to  this  continent,  and  which  they  waged  the  war  of  the  revolution  to  vindicate  and 
maintain,  is  that  taxes  are  voluntary  grants  from  the  people,  and  that  consequently 
no  power  can  rightfully  impose  taxes  but  the  representatives  of  those  who  pay  them. 
In  a  system  of  taxation  which  is  essentially  equal,  an  income  or  property  tax,  for  exam- 
ple, thisjprinciple  must  operate  in  its  full  vigor.  If  our  present  revenue  were  raised  by 
a  law  which  made  every  citizen  of  the  Union  contribute  in  exact  proportion  to  his  in-'* 
come,  I  should  feel  that  the  power  of  taxing  the  property  of  my  constituents  might  be 
safely  entrusted  to  the  representatives  of  any  other  State,  because  the  very  same  bur- 
then which  they  imposed  upon  my  constituents  they  would  necessarily  impose  upon 
their  own.  The  responsibility  of  the  representative  body  in  this  case,  not  only  to  a 
majority  of  the  Union,  but  to  every  part  of  it,  however  small,  would  be  as  perfect  as 
human  wisdom  can  make  it.  But  under  our  existing  system  of  revenue,  embracing 
indirect  taxation  with  indirect  bounties,  the  whole  of  this  is  entirely  reversed,  so  that 
the  principle  of  responsibility  itself  is  perverted  into  a  principle  of  absolute  despot- 
ism. The  representatives  who  impose  the  taxes  are  not  only  destitute  of  all  respon- 
sibility, direct  or  indirect,  to  the  minority  who  pay  them,  but,  what  is  infinitely  worse, 
they  are  responsible  to  the  majority  who  receive  the  bounties.  Taxation  and  repre- 
sentation are  no  longer  coincident  and  proportionate;  on  the  contrary,  the  interest 
which  imposes  taxes,  is  brought  into  direct  conflict  with  that  which  pays  them. 

Allow  me,  sir;  to  exemplify  these  principles,  by  applying  them  to  a  case  that  will 
come  directly  home  to  "  pur  business  and  our  bosoms."  Let  us  take  cotton  manu- 
factures, a  leading  article  among  the  objects  of  the  protecting  system,  and  suppose 
the  question  now  submitted  for  our  decision  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  duty  on  that  article.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  duty  of  12$  per  cent., 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  insists,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his 
constituents,  the  duty  shall  be  fixed  at  forty  per  cent.;  and,  in  this  demand,  he  is 
unanimously  sustained  by  the  rest  of  the  delegation  from  that  State.  Now,  I  put  the 
question  to  the  common  sense  and  candor  of  this  committee,  whether,  in  imposing 
this  tax,  the  representatives  from  Massachusetts  act  as  responsible  representatives? 
Do  they  "  give  and  grant"  the  money  of  their  own  constituents  for  the  support  of 
Government?  On  the  contrary,  do  they  not  "  take  and  carry  away"  the  money 
of  my  constituents  to  nourish  and  sustain  the  prosperity  of  theirs?  The  avowed 
object  of  imposing  so  high  a  duty  on  the  productions  of  South  Carolina,  is  to  give 
just  so  much  bounty  to  the  manufacturing  interest  of  Massachusetts.  Every  cent 
of  the  duty  imposed  is  a  transfer  of  just  so  much  money  into  the  pockets  of  those 
whose  representatives  enact  the  law.  And  this  is  what  we  vainly  call  constitutional 
liberty,  secured  by  the  great  guarantee  of  representative  responsibility!  No,  sir;  I 
will  tell  you  how  to  make  this  responsibility,  which  is  now  the  greatest  of  all  farces, 
substantial  and  effective.  Let  it  be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  canon  of  taxation, 
that  the  very  same  rate  of  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  imported  cotton  manufac- 
tures produced  by  the  industry  of  the  southern  States,  shall  be  alA  imposed  upon 
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domestic  manufactures  produced  by  the  industry  of  the  northern  States;  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  the  representatives  from  Massachusetts  act  under  a  rejponsibility 
to  the  tax-paying  people  of  the  United  States,  in  regulating- this  duty  upon  imported 
cottonjnanufactures.  In  such  a  case,  they  would  not  dare  to  impose  an  oppressive 
dutv  upon  my  constituents,  because  the  same  act  would  impose  one  equally  oppres- 
sive upon  their  own:  they  would  thus,  through  their  responsibility  to  their  own  con- 
stituents, become  virtually  responsible  to  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States. 
And,  I  will  here  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  whenever,  in  the  practical  operation 
of  oiu;  complex  system,  the  representative  majority  enact  laws  or  impose  burthens 
without  this  virrual  responsibility  to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  it  becomes,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  an  unqualified  and  unmitigated  despotism. 

Un-kr  the  existing  scheme  of  revenue  and  protection,  the  people  of  the  southern 
derive  no  more  security  for  their  rights  and  liberties,  from  the  responsibility 
f>  members  here  to  their  immediate  constituents,  than  tbe  most  oppressed  of 

tii  :.oman  provinces  derived  from  the  responsibility  of  the  pro-prsetors,  questors, 
and  other  ministers  of  exaction,  to  the  imperial  Caesar,  who  sent  them  out  "to  do 
his  errands."  What  did  the  responsibility  of  these  ministers  require,  and  what  se- 
etirity  did  it  afford  to  the  provinces?  It  required  that  they  should  satisfy  the  wants 
of  imperial  avarice,  and  afforded  them  abundant  security  that  they,  should  never 
suffer  for  th«  want  of  the  blessings  of  oppressive  taxation.  And  pray,  sir,  what 
docs  the  responsibility  of  those  who  represent  the  manufacturing  interest  require, 
and  what  security  does  it  afford  to  those  States  upon  whose  productive  industry  the 
burthen  of  the  protective  system  is  thrown?  It  requires  that  these  representr^lives, 
under  penalties  which  few  have  the  nerve  to  encounter,  should  raise  the  taxes  to  the 
hi^cst  practical  point,  under  all  circumstances,  and  it  affords  the  southern  States 
the  most  ample  security  against  the  demoralizing  influence  of  too  much  pros- 
perity. The  inevitable  result  of  the  whole  operation  is  to  impoverish  and  enslave 
one  portion  of  the  confederacy  by  legislative  plunder,  and  to  enrich  and  corrupt  the 
other  by  the  spoils. 

I  confidently  believe  that  the  contributions  exacted  from  the  planting  States  of 
this  Union,  by  the  action  of  this  disguised  and  irresponsible  despotism  of  confede- 
rated interests,  is  in  no  degree  less  oppressive  and  disastrous  than  the  exactions 
levied,  by  the  most  insatiable  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from  the  conquered  and  de- 
pendant provinces  of  the  empire.  Indeed,  sir,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  late  Emperor 
of  France,  at  any  period  of  his  career  of  conquest,  ever  levied  military  contributions 
from  the  subjugated  nations,  to  gratify  his  boundless  ambition,  more  intolerable  and 
oppressive  than  this  irresponsible  majority  have  levied  from  the  productive  industry 
of  the  planting  States,  to  gratify  the  insatiable  avarice  of  this  manufacturing  confede- 
racy. It  is  true  that  these  contributions  have  not  been  levied  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  though  even  that  has  been  threatened;  but  the  effect  of  legislative  plunder, 
though  less  terrible  in  the  array  of  its  agents,  is  not  less  exhausting  and  deleterious 
in  its  operation  on  the  resources  of  a  country,  than  that  of  military  rapine.  But  the 
standing  answer  to  all  these  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  southern  States,  has  uni- 
versally been,  that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  omnipotent  even  to  the  extent  of  con- 
secrating injustice  and  oppression,  precisely  as  if  we  had  no  constitutional  charter, 
and  iis  if  the  very  object  of  that  charter  were  not  to  impose  restraints  upon  the  ma- 
jority, which,  in  this  country,  constitutes  the  Government.  This  principle  is  laid 
down  in  the  most  broad  and  unqualified  terms  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  another  part  of 
the  Capitol.  He  affirms  that,  though  the  majority  ought  to  govern  equitably  and  con- 
stitutionally, yet  they  must  govern  with  no  effective  limitation  but  their  own  will,  and 
subject  to  no  appeal  but  the  sword!  If  this  be  true,  sir,  the  constitution  is  a  fraud 
upon  the  people,  and  we  have,  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  "  a  Govern- 
ment without  limitation  of  powers."  Of  what  possible  value  can  it  be  to  impose 
constitutional  restrictions  on  a  government,  'f  the  bare  fact  of  its  assuming  a  power 
be  conclusive  of  the  right  tQ  exercise  it?  Itees  not  this  plainly  and  avowedly  sub- 
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stituie  the  will  of  the  majority  for  the  constitution  itself,  and  confound  all  distinction 
between  rightful  power  and  downright  usurpation?  It  amounts  to  nothing  less  than 
that  the  majority  have  a  constitutional  right  to  do  what  they  please,  without  any  prac- 
tical responsibility  to  the  power  that  created  them.  This  is  the  very  definition  of 
despotism;  and  I  will  add  that  it  is  the  most  odious  and  intolerable  of  all  the  forms 
of  despotic  power.  If  I  must  be  governed  by  an  unrestrained  and  unlimited  power, 
I  should  decidedly  prefer  the  despotism  of  a  single  tyrant  to  that  of  eight  millions. 
What  right,  human  or  divine,  can  the  majority  in  Congress  have  to  dispose  of  the 
property  and  liberty  of  the  minority,  without  any  authority  from  the  constitution?  It 
is  a  monstrous  heresy  to  suppose  that  a  majority  has  any  natural  right  to  govern, 
merely  because  it  is  a  majority.  This  right  is  purely  conventional.  In  this  country, 
it  js  derived  from  a  written  compact,  or  constitutional  charter,  and  cannot  transcend 
the  limits  prescribed  by  that  constitution.  Even  this  conventional  right  of  the  ma- 
jority to  govern  under  the  constitution,  is  founded  upon  the  presumption  thai  they  act 
under  that  complete  responsibility  to  each  and  every  part  of  the  confederacy  which 
I  have  heretofore  explained.  It  is  natural  and  proper  that  a  majority  should  control 
the  minority  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution,  where  the  common  righis  and  in- 
terest of  that  majority  and  that  minority  are  equally  affected  by  the  action  of  the 
Government.  In  such  cases,  and  in  such  cases  only,  it  is  more  rational  to  presume 
that  the  majority  will  decide  correctly  than  the  minority.  But  the  moment  the 
majority  transcend  the  limits  of  the  constitution,  and  act  upon  the  separate  and  ex- 
clusive interests  of  the  minority,  the  right  to  govern  ceases,  as  well  as  the  presump- 
tion upon  which  it  is  founded.  In  such  a  case,  the  power  of  the  majority  becomes 
wholly  irresponsible,  where  responsibility  is  most  essential.  It  was  the  opinion  of  a 
celebrated  philosopher,  that  man  was  naturally  a  warring  animal.  Ithir-k  if  we  will 
look  a  little  deeper  into  tRe  springs  of  human  action,  it  will  be  found  that  man  is 
naturally  a  robbing  animal.  All  the  struggles  which  history  records,  are  but  the 
efforts  of  one  portion  of  mankind  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use  the  labor  and  the 
property  of  the  other  portion.  Plunder,  sir,  plunder  is  the  object;  war  is  only  the 
instrument  by  which  it  has  been  attained. 

The  same  struggle  which  has  been  carried  on  by  arms  between  different  nations, 
has  been  not  less  incessantly  carried  on,  within  the  respective  nations  of  the  earth, 
between  the  different  classes  of  society.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  it  was  the  great 
and  primary  object  of  the  lawgivers  of  antiquity,  in  organizing  free  Governments, 
to  secure  the  rights  of  property,  by  providing  various  checks  and  guarantees  to  pre- 
vent one  part  of  society  from  plundering  another.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  x 
civilized  world,  when  no  Government  would  dare  to  invade  mere  personal  liberty, 
the  great,  and  almost  the  exclusive  object  of  the  fundamental  laws  which  organize 
free  Governments,  should  be  the  protection  of  property  against  this  universal  pro- 
pensity for  plunder  where  men  act  in  masses,  and,  especially,  to  protect  the  property 
of  the  minority  against  this  propensity  in  the  majority.  In  this  respect,  more  dan- 
ger is  to  be  apprehended  from  a  representative  majority,  than  from  any  other  form- 
of  Government.  It  would  be  obviously  less  dangerous  and  less  oppressive  to  en- 
trust one  man  with  the  power  of  plundering  ten,  than  to  entrust  ten  with  the  power  of 
plundering  one. 

Nature  imposes  limits  upon  the  power  of  the  most  absolute  despotism  when  vest- 
ed in  a  single  individual.  The  physical  power  of  society  is  on  the  side  of  the  go- 
verned, and  this,  of  itself,  creates  a  practical  responsibility,  however  despotic  may 
be  the  form  of  the  Government.  Nature  also  imposes  very  narrow  limits,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  on  the  plundering  capacity  of  a  single  tyrant.  He  may  be 
clothed  in  purple,  covered  with  diamonds,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  appendages, 
"the  pomp,  and  circumstance,"  of  human  power,  at  an  expense  comparatively  insig- 
nificant. But  what  treasures  are  sufficiently  abundant,  what  industry  sufficiently  pro 
ductive,  to  satiate  the  millions  of  tyrants  of  which  this  representative  majority  are 
but  the  ministers;  where  the  sole  and  exclusive  object  of  their  domination  is  pecu- 
niary gain?  It  was  in  this  aspect  of  an  unlimited  and  unchecked  democracy,  that 
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the  dramatic  poets  and  philosophers  of  antiquity  represented  King  Demos*  in  such 
fearful  colors,  as  the  most  horrible  of  all  tyrants.  And  truly,  sir,  there  can  be  no- 
thing in  the  shape  of  Government  more  foul  and  horrible  than  this  gigantic  monster 
cut  loose  from  the  limitations  of  the  constitution,  as  he  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
from  all  the  restraints  of  conscience. 

I  mean  not  to  cast  any  special  reproach  upon  the  manufacturing  confederacy  which 
constitutes  the  existing  majority  in  this  country:  I  speak  nothing  but  the  plain  truths 
of  philosophy,  when  I  say  that,  on  such  a  question  as  that  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, they  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  any  more  sense,  of  moral  respon- 
sibility, than  an  infuriated  mob. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  sir,  that  nations  have  no  sense  of  justice  in  their  conflicts 
with  each  other;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  subordinate  divisions  of  human  society, 
acting  in  masses,  and  under  the  impulses  of  common  interest.  It  has  been  said 
that  "  one  murder  makes  a  villain,  millions  make  a  hero."  May  I  not  add,  with 
equal  truth,  that  "  one  robbery  makes  a  felon,  millions  make  a  patriot."  The  same 
delusion,  sir,  which  converts  the  military  murderer  into  a  hero,  converts  the  legisla- 
tive plunderer  into  patriot.  And,  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark  here,  that  the  des- 
potism of  an  irresponsible  majority  never  existed  in  any  country  in  a  form  so  dan- 
gerous, and  so  difficult  to  be  resisted,  as  it  does  at  this  moment  in  this  confederacy* 
It  levies  its  exactions,  not  like  its  Roman  prototype,  by  imperial  rescripts,  to  be  en- 
forced by  visible  agents,  openly  perpetrating  the  work  of  imperial  plunder — for  to 
such  an  undisguised  operation  no  portion  of  the  Anglo-American  race  would  have 
submitted  for  a  single  year — but  it  accomplishes  the  same  end  much  more  effectually, 
by  the  insidious  operation  of  a  complicated  system,  which  has  operated  unseen,  and, 
for  a  time,  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  the  community.  Nor  hasthis  delusion 
been  confined  to  the  minority.  A  great  portion  of  the  majority,  themselves,  I  con- 
scientiously believe,  while  undoubtedly  engaged  in  the  work  of  plunder,  have  felt 
that  they  were  performing  the  work  of  patriotism. 

I  cannot  but  bring  to  the  view  of  the  committee,  as  a  proof  of  the  spirit  which 
animates  the  manufacturing  confederacy,  the  bold  and  open  avowal  of  one  of  their 
prominent  leaders,  a  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  In  a  speech  recently  delivered 
in  the  other  House,  after  complaining  most  vehemently  that  the  southern  States 
should  be  permitted  to  sell  their  staple  productions  in  Europe,  and  supply  the  market 
of  the  United  States  with  the  manufactures  they  receive  in  exchange  for  them,  he 
exclaims:  "  How  long  are  we  to  remain  in  this  state  of  vassalage?  How  long  can 
we  remain  so?  How  long  wilhour  patience  endure?  How  long  will  our  means  last? 
Till  ive  can  understand  our  true  interests^  count  our  numbers,  and  rally  our  votes'.!!^- 
Now,  sir,  I  doubt  not  that  this  gentleman  supposed  he  was  uttering  a  very  lofty  sen- 
timent of  patriotism;  yet,  wherein  does  it  differ  in  its  principle  or  its  purpose  from 
the  bugle  blast  of  Roderick  Dhu,  rallying  his  clansmen  for  a  border  expedition  of 
rapine  and  plunder?  In  what  moral  characteristic  does  this  legislative  crusade 
against  the  lawful  commerce  of  the  southern  States,  differ  from  a  military  invasion 
of  England,  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  for  similar  purposes?  There  is  thia 
difference,  sir:  In  the  former  case,  there  is  no  animating  principle  but  a  cold  calcu- 
lation of  interest;  in  the  latter,  national  antipathy,  supposed  "injuries,  and  the  thirst 
for  military  renown,  cover  over  the  injustice  and  avarice  of  the  proceeding  with  the 
glare,  at  least,  of  false  glory.  This  further  difference  exists:  In  a  military  struggle, 
the  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong — courage  and  heroism  in  a  just  cause  may 
overcome  superior  numbers  in  a  bad  one.  "  Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quar- 
rel just,  and  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel,  whose  conscience  with  injus- 
tice is  corrupted."  Moreover,  there  is  true  glory  in  resisting  this  species  of  inva- 
sion, and  the  conflict  produces  high  national  virtues  in  the  resisting  party,  to  com- 
pensate for  their  sacrifices.  But  here,  sir,  in  this  legislative  warfare  the  contest  is 
decided  exclusively  by  the  mere  brute  force  of  numbers.  Yalor>  argument,  elo- 
quence, justice — these  are  not  estimated  in  counting  over  the  ayes  and  noes.  Any 
man  who  can  utter  one  of  these  monosyllables  is  as  mighty  as  his  chieftain.  There 
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is  no  art  nor  device,  by  which  one  vote  can  be  made  to  countervail  two,  and  a  ma-* 
jority  of  one  is  as  decisive  as  a  majority  of  one  thousand  in  subjecting  the  property 
of  the  minority  to  the  irresponsible  action  of  the  power  that  oppresses  them. 

A  consolidated  Government,  extending  over  this  continent,  and  assuming  to  re- 
gulate and  control  the  conflicting  local  interests  of  the  States,  would  be  the  heavi- 
est and  most  desolating  curse  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  the  people  of  this  Union 
in  the  shape  of  Government.  It  was  once  proposed,  sir,  that  under  the  auspices  of 
a  Queen  of  England,  a  King  of  France,  and  a  Pope  of  Rome,  all  Europe  should 
be  converted  into  one  great  Imperial  Republic,  and  speculative  writers  have  consi- 
dered it  as  a  splendid  conception,  which,  if  it  had  been  realized,  would  have  confer- 
red great  blessings  on  the  nations  oyer  which  this  common  Government  would  have 
been  extended.  There  never  was  a  more  Utopian  vision.  What  would  have  been 
the  result  if  this  scheme  had  been  accomplished?  The  three  great  powers,  without 
the  expense  of  armies  and  navies,  without  the  perils  of  war  or  the  shedding  of 
human  blood,  would  have  made  all  the  subordinate  states  of  Europe  tributary  to 
their  treasuries,  and  subservient  to  their  schemes  of  ambition  and  avarice,  by  the 
cheaper,  and  safer,  and  more  efficient  power,  of  federal  legislation.  Suppose,  sir, 
that  England  and  France  were  united  under  a  federal  government  such  as  we  have 
made  this  in  practice,  and  that  England  should  have  five  hundred  representatives, 
and  France  eight  hundred  in  the  common  legislative  council.  .Pray,  sir,  would  Eng- 
land have  any  security  for  her  rights?  Would  not  eight  hundred  French  represen- 
tatives be  a  majority  over  five  hundred  English  representatives,  and  would  not  the 
first  act  of  this  federal  legislature,  assuming  the  will  of  the  majority  as  their  charter, 
and  its  interest  as  their  object,  sweep  the  whole  commerce  of  England  from  the 
ocean?  would  not  England,  sir — and  to  this  point  I  wish  your  attention — would  not 
England  be  reduced  to  a  condition  of  colonial  vassalage  to  France? 

And  here,  sir,  it  is  as  curious  as  it  is  melancholy  and  distressing,  to  see  how  strik- 
ing is  the  analogy  between  that  colonial  vassalage  to  which  the  manufacturing  States 
have  reduced  the  planting  States,  and  that  which  formerly  bound  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can colonies  to  the  British  empire.  In  a  speech  recently  delivered  by  a  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  (not  of  this  House,)  the  orator,  in  denouncing  free  trade,  thus  ex- 
presses himself:  "  Gentlemen  deceive  themselves.  It  is  nqt  free  trade  they  are 
recommending  to  our  acceptance.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  British  colonial  system  that 
we  are  invited  to  adopt;  and  if  their  policy  prevail,  it  will  lead  substantially  to  the 
re-colonization  of  these  States  under  the  commercial  dominion  of  Great  Britain." 
It  would  be  difficult  to  concentrate,  in  the  same  number  of  words,  a  greater  perver- 
sion of  ideas,  and  a  greater  mass  of  error,  than  we  have  in  this  extract.  Re-coloniz- 
ed under  the  dominion  of  England!!  What  semblance  of  foundation  is  there  for  such 
an  assertion?  Does  the  Government  of  England  prevent  the  United  States,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  enjoying  a  free  commerce  with  all  tho  rest  of  the  world,  or  even 
pretend  to  the  right  of  doing  so?  Every  one  knows  that  she  does  not.  But,  sir, 
the  southern  States  of  this  Union  are  reduced  to  a  condition  strictly,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  colonial,  under  the  dominion  of  the  manufacturing  States;  a  condition 
incomparably  worse  than  that  from  which  our  forefathers  released  themselves  by 
the  revolution.  Let  us  trace  out  the  analogy.  England  said  to  her  American  colo- 
nies, you  shall  not  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  for  such  manufactures  as  are  pro- 
duced in  the  mother  country.  The  manufacturing  States  say  to  their  southern  colo- 
nies, you  shall  not  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  for  such  manufactures  as  we  pro- 
duce, under  a  penalty  of  forty  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  every  cargo  detected  in 
this  illicit  commerce;  -which  penalty  aforesaid  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid, 
out  of  the  products  of  your  industry,  to  nourish  and  sustain  ours.  Now,  sir,  in  what 
solitary  particular  does  this  American  colonial  system  differ  from  the  former  British 
colonial  system  on  the  score  of  principle?  Are  not  the  most  vital  interests,  the 
most  incontestable  rights  of  the  southern  States  violated  and  sacrificed  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  governing  majority;  and  is  this  step-dame  Government  any  thing 
more  than  the  mere  instrument  of  that  majority  in  making  the  inheritance  of  offe 
portion  of  this  great  family  of  States  tributary  to  another  portion? 
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t*ut,  sir,  while  the  principle  of  colonial  vassalage  is  the  same  as  that  frorti  whicfe 
ou.  forefathers  redeemed  themselves,  the  actual  oppression  under  wnich-the  south- 
era  States  are  now  suffering,  (I  speak  in  measured  language,)  is  more  than  one 
hundred  times  greater.  The  markets  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  from  which  the 
English  colonies  were  excluded  by  the  colonial  policy  of  the  mother  country,  were 
comparatively  insignificant.  England  was  the  best  and  the  natural  market  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  restrictions  which  excluded  them  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  were 
almost  purely  nominal.  On  the  other  hand,  sir,  the  markets  of  the  world  from  which 
this  American  colonial  system  excludes  the  southern  States,  are  absolutely  vital  to 
their  prosperity,  I  might  almost  say,  to  their  existence.  And  I  use  no  figure  when  I 
say  that  the  consummation  of  the  avowed  purpose  of  this  system,  the  end  to  which 
it  inevitably  tends,  would  make  the  southern,  as  a  planting  community,  a  dismal 
waste,  void  alike  of  light,  and  life,  and  hope. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  bestow  a  pasbing  notice  upon  some  of  the  grounds  of 
general  expediency,  upon  which  the  advocates  of  the  protecting  system  have  at- 
tempted to  sustain  it  a ,-,  a  measure  of  national  policy. 

It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  if  other  nations  would  adopt  the  policy  of  free 
trade,  it  would  be  wise  and  expedient  for  the  United  States  to  pursue  the  same  po- 
licy: but,  it  is  contended,  that  no  nation  can  prosper  without  commercial  restrictions, 
while  other  nations  adopt  and  adhere  to  them.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  radical 
error  upon  which  this  whole  system  was  originally  founded;  yet  it  has  not  the  slight- 
est foundation  in  reason.  Take  the  case  of  our  commerce  with  England:  It  is 
admitted  that,  if  that  country  would  receive  our  grain  and  lumber  without  prohibitive 
restrictions,  it  would  be  wise  in  us  to  receive  her  manufactures  in  like  manner.  But 
how  is  the  case  varied  by  her  refusal  to  receive  our  grain  and  lumber?  To  the 
States  which  produce  this  grain  and  lumber,  this  refusal,  on  the  part  of  England,  is, 
in  itself,  a  complete  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  her  manufactures.  But  Eng- 
land receives  our  cotton  more  freely,  and  to  a  greater  amount,  than  any  other  nation, 
or,  indeed,  than  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  together.  Does  not  the  same 
principle  which  would  make  it  wise  and  expedient  to  receive  manufactures  in  ex- 
change for  grain  and  lumber,  render  it  equally  so  to  receive  them  in  exchange  for 
cotton?  The  advantage  which  would  accrue  td»the  cotton  planters  and  the  natiojn 
from  the  free  exchange  of  American  cotton  for  English  manufactures,  would  not  be 
diminished  to  the  amount  of  a  single  cent  by  the  refusal  of  England  to  exchange 
her  manufactures,  with  equal  freedom,  for  American  grain  and  lumber.  It  is  true, 
that  if  England  would  receive  our  grain  and  lumber  as  freely  as  she  does  our  cotton, 
we  should  derive  a  benefit  from  this  exchange,  and  England  herself  would  de- 
rive a  still  greater  benefit.  But  is  it  not  the  very  extravagance  of  human  folly,  to 
deprive  ourselves  voluntarily,  and  gratuitously,  of  the  immense  benefit  of  those  ex- 
changes which  she  offers  to  us  by  the  free  admission  of  our  cotton,  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  her  manufactures,  merely  because  we  cannot  also  obtain  a  like  benefit  from 
a  similar  exchange  of  our  grain  and  lumber? 

The  loss  of  one  branch  of  commerce,  so  far  from  being  an  adequate  motive  for 
refusing,  with  puerile  pe  verseness,  to  carry  on  the  other  branch,  should  rather  ope- 
rate as  a  motive  for  extending  and  improving  it.  If  the  United  States  were  the 
property  of  a  single  individual,  he  would  be  universally  taken  for  a  madman  if  he 
should  avow  the  principles  and  pursue  the  policy  which  have  been  avowed  and  pur- 
sued-by  th  majo  ity  in  Congress.  How  would  an  individual  of  common  judgment 
and  discretion  act  under  similar  circumstances?  If,  from  any  cause,  one  of  his 
customers  should  cease  to  purchase  the  productions  of  his  farming  estate,  he  would 
endeavor  to  make  the  most  he  could  out  of  the  productions  of  his  planting  estate, 
particularly  if  the  demand  of  his  customer  for  them  was  not  only  undiminished  but 
daily  increasing.  If  the  farm  could  not  obtain  its  accustomed  supply  of  manufac- 
tures in  exchange  for  grain,  a  part  of  the  workmen  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
make  grain,  would  be  naturally  diverted  to  the  business  of  making  manufactures. 
But,  to  make  this  change  in  the  economy  of  the  farm,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
interfere  at  all  with  the  operations  of  the  plantation.  It  would  no  doubt  be  found 
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that  the  labor  diverted  from  working  on  the  farm  to  making  manufactures,  would  not 
be  as  profitable  as  that  which  was  employed  on  the  plantation  in  making  cotvcn.  If, 
in  this  state  of  his  affairs,  the  landlord  should  determine  that  h«  would  curtail  the 
exchange  of  his  cotton  for  manufactures,  and  increase  the  production  of  these  on 
his  farm;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  would  transfer,  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
would  admit,  the  profitable  labor  of  his  plantation  to  the  most  unprofitable  of  all  his 
employments,  that  of  making  manufactures,  he  would  exhibit  precisely  the  same 
degree  of  folly  and  absurdity  as  the  legislative  guardians  of  this  great  confederacy 
have  exhibited  in  the  establishment  of  the  protecting  system.  How,  then,  is  it  to 
be  accounted  for,  that  the  councils  of  a  great  nation  are  governed  by  less  wisdom 
than  those  of  the  most  ordinary  individual?  The  reason  is  obvious:  the  farm  and 
the  plantation  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  do  not  belong  to  the  same  individual, 
and  the  owner  of  the  farm  has  the  power  of  regulaiing  the  labor  and  distributing 
the  profits  of  both  estates.  It  is  nothing  to  him  that  the  plantation  of  another  goes 
to  ruin,  if  he  can  thereby  cause  his  farm  to  flourish. 

Here  we  have  a  perfect  epitome  of  the  action  of  the  protecting  system.  What 
would  be  folly  and  fatuity  in  an  individual,  turns  out  to  be  injustice  and  oppression 
in  the  Government,  resulting  exclusively  from  the  fact  that  the  legislative  power, 
though  one  and  indivisible,  assumes  to  regulate  and  control  great  local  interests, 
which  are  not  only  separate,  but  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 

In  urging  the  restrictions  of  foreign  countries  as  a  pretext  for  our  own,  England, 
precisely  because  she  is  our  best  customer,  invariably  comes  in  for  the  largest  share 
of  the  ad  captandum  denunciations  of  the  orators  and  patriots  who  maintaia  the  pro- 
tective policy.  I  have  a  speech  now  before  me  (Mr.  Clay's,)  in  which,  after  advert- 
ing to  the  high  duties  imposed  by  Great  Britain  on  our  grain,  rice,  tobacco,  and  lum- 
ber, it  is  said,  "and  yet  Great  Britain  is  the  power  in  whose  behalf  we  are  called 
upon  to  legislate,  so  that  we  may  enable  her  to  purchase  our  cotton." 

Now,  why  this  complaint  against  Great  Britain,  a  nation  which  receives  a  larger 
amount  of  our  domestic  productions  than  all  the  world  besides,  and  unrler  more  mo- 
derate duties  than  any  other  nation,  excepting,  perhaps,  Holland  I  She  admits  our 
most  valuable  staple  under  a  very  low  duty,  inviting  a  commerce  with  the  southern 
States  which  has  supplied  more  than  half  of  our  federal  revenue;  and  yet,  sir,  as  if 
the  southern  States  did  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  Union,  we  are  habitually  told  that 
Great  Britain  will  take  scarcely  any  of  our  productions!  The  truth  is,  that  there  is 
no  other  nation  in  the  world  that  has  made  such  advances  in  the  policy  of  free  trade; 
and,  to  our  reproach  be  it  said,  that  she  has  for  16  years  received  two-thirds  of  our 
cotton  under  a  mere  nominal  duty,  while  we  reciprocate  the  civility  by  imposing  ex- 
travagant duties  on  the  manufactures  we  receive  in  exchange.  The  protecting  sys- 
tem* in  England  is  the  work  of  centuries.  Originating  in  the  time  of  the  third  Ed- 
ward, it  had  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  country,  and  become  so  interwoven  with 
its  whole  economy  as  to  render  its  overthrow  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty.  Yet  this 
work  is  near  its  accomplishment.  The  corn  laws  are  almost  the  only  remaining 
monument  of  the  folly  and  injustice  of  former  times,  and  these  owe  their  *ontirfu- 
ance  to  the  existence  of  a  landed  aristocracy  as  a  separate  estate  in  the  Government. 
But  the  spirit  of  reform  is  abroad  in  England  as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  I  hope 
to  see  the  march  of  liberal  principles  illustrated,  in  both  hemispheres,  by  the  co-tem- 
poraneous  overthrow  of  the  English  corn  laws,  and  the  American  restrictions.  But, 
sir,  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  notion,  certainly,  that  we  legislate  to  enable  England 
to  buy  our  cotton.  Pray  what  legislation  of  ours  is  necessary  to  enable  England  to 
buy  our  cotton?  Will  any  gentleman  inform  me?  But  for  our  foolish  and  unjust 
legislation,  she  would  be  able  to  purchase  some  two  hundred  bales  more  of  our  sta- 
ple than  she  now  does.  It  is  not  from  our  legislation,  but  by  the  products  of  her  own 
industry,  that  she  is  enabled  to  purchase  our  cotton.  This  reciprocal  exchange  of 
productions  is  beneficial  to  both  parties,  but  most  beneficial  to  us,  for  the  very  reason  I 
that  we  obtain  the  productions  of  the  cheapest  labor.  In  other  words,  we  obtain 
more  value  than  we  give, 
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But  this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  just  re- 
ferred, is  a  great  national  grievance.  For,  after  stating  that  the  value  of  our  im- 
ports from  England  for  the  last  ten  years  had  exceeded  the  value  of  our  exports  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  he  exclaims:  "  It  is  surprising  how  we  have  been  enabled  to  sus- 
tain, for  so  long  a  time,  a  trade  so  very  unequal !"  and,  again:  "  and  will  gentlemen 
tell  me  how  it  would  be  possible  for  this  country  to  sustain  such  a  ruinous  trade?" 
If  the  honorable  gentleman  will  take  counsel  from  practical  men,  I  will  refer  him  to 
the  horse  traders  of  Kentucky  for  an  answer  to  this  question.  Any  one  of  this 
shrewd  and  intelligent  class  of  his  own  constituents,  will  tell  him  that  a  trader  who 
gives  a  hundred  dollars  for  ahorse  in  Kentucky,  and  obtains  one  hundred  and  fifty  for 
him  in  South  Carolina,  adds  just  fifty  dollars  to  his  own  wealth  and  to  that  of  his 
State,  instead  of  taking,  as  the  gentleman  supposes,  that  much  from  it.  And,  if  this 
"  ruinous  trade"  should  bring  annually  into  Kentucky  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
more  than  it  carries  out,  I  rather  think  the  people  of  that  State  would  "sustain"  the 
Calamity  with  great  resignation  and  philosophy. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  ADAMS,)  in  the  report 
recently  presented  from  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  and  formerly  in  a  mes- 
sage while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  seems  to  give  countenance  to  this 
same  notion.  He  distinctly  assumes  that,  in  receiving  this  immense  amount  of 
manufactures  for  our  exports,  we  are  paying  tribute  to  the  industry  of  England  for 
our  clothing.  Now  what  is  national  tribute?  I  am  not  very  learned  in  definitions,, 
but  I  should  say  it  was  the  forcible  taking  of  the  property  of  a  nation  without  any 
equivalent!  If  there  bew  any  tribute  in  the  exchanges  of  our  foreign  trade,  it  must 
Consist  in  what  we  give — in  the  cotton,  for  example,  which  we  send  abroad.  But  the 
advocates  of  restriction  do  not  complain  of  this.  They  say,  on  the  contrary,  we 
may  send  abroad  as  much  cotton  as  we  please,  and  so  long  as  we  bring  nothing 
back,  the  nation  pays  no  tribute,  but  is  growing  rich.  But  the  moment  we  supply 
the  country  with  an  abundance  of  cheap  manufactures,  we  become  tributary  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  tribute  consists  in  the  wealth  which  we  thus  add  to  the  country!!  If  this 
be  tribute,  sir,  I  shall  always  be  willing  to  pay  it.  But,  with  becoming  deference,  I 
would  barely  hint  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  that  the  only  tribute  in  the 
case  is  the  protecting  duty  levied  by  this  Government  6n  the  productions  of  southern 
industry,  to  sustain  and  foster  the  industry  of  the  north. 

I  will  here  notice  an  argument  which  is  habitually  urged  against  the  reduction  of 
the  protecting  duties.  We  are  told  that  the  manufacturing  establishments  will  be 
utterly  abandoned,  and  the  wretched  operatives  will  have  to  fly  to  the  western  wilds 
for  relief.  When  a  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  made  this  declaration  two  years 
ago,  I  asked  him  what  business  the  manufacturers  could  pursue  more  profitable  than 
their  present  employment  would  be,  even  after  the  duties  shall  be  reduced  to  the  re- 
yem;e  scale?  The  question  has  never  been  answered,  sir,  and  it  never  will  be. 
Th  t-ut;i  is,  thai  the  people  of  the  north  will  continue  to  manufacture  if  the  duties 
shojlci  be  entirely  repealed;  the  on;y  difference  would  be  that  they  would  have  to 
their  enormous  profits,  and  reduce  the  extravagant  wages  of  their  labor,  and 
se.i  :  .e^r  marm  actures  cheaper. 

The  same  argument  uhich  I  am  noticing,  was  used  in  a  dinner  speech  of  a  Mr. 

ler,  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  which  he  delivered  at  Whitby  in  favor 

'  to 3  corn  laws,  and  in  which  he  alleged  that  if  these  were  repealed  "  millions  of 

the  richest  soils  in  the  world  would  be  uncultivated."     In  the  Westmin- 

!ea  is  thus  happily   ridiculed,  and  I  commend  the  article  to  those 

.,ho  seem  to  apprehend  that  the  reduction  of  the  protecting  duties  would 

»le  of  the  north  of  the  faculty  of  working: 

is  of  acres  of  the  richest  soils  in  the  world  remain  uncultivated,' 
•  the  credulity  of  ma  Jb>d.      Has  madness  visited  the  acrricul- 
e  to  ^ake  the  harvests  that  are  lying  ready  for  their  grasp? 
emit  hiking  any  tl>ing  they  could,  either  of  their  own  or 
cabin  boy  at  Whitby  but  may  have  formed  some  dim 
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conception,  that,  if  land  is  not  cultivated,  it  is  because  it  will  not  pay.  His  betters  at 
the  dinner  will  be  ready  to  inform  him,  that  the  way  to  jnake  it  pay  is  to  find  some- 
body from  whom  to  take  the  difference  by  force." 

Another  specious  and  imposing  argument,  which  has  been  very  successfully  used 
in  favor  of  the  protecting  system,  is,  that  it  will  increase  the  national  independence. 
This,  like  the  notion  of  paying  tribute  to  foreign  industry,  addresses  itself  to  the 
prejudices  of  patriotism,  and  passes  current  without  examination.  In  what  does  the 
independence  of  a  nation  consist?  In  cutting  off  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  the  world?  If  so,  according  to  the  forcible  illustration  of  a  friend  and  col- 
league of  mine,  (Mr.  DAVIS)  Robinson  Crusoe,  with  his  goat  skins,  was  the  mcst 
independent  nation  in  the  world.  But,  sir,  this  idea,  is  strictly  feudal.  It  originated 
with  th£  military  governments  of  the  barons,  when  war  was  the  vocation  of  rulers, 
and  plunder  the  trade  of  nations.  These  petty  military  despotisms  v0ty  naturally 
regarded  foreign  commerce  as  a  public  enemy,  because  of  its  pacific  tendency. 
Their  maxim  was  "delenda  est  Carthago."  Bonaparte,  too,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
military  despots  that  ever  lived,  who  was  never  surpassed  in  the  profound  sagacity 
with  which  he  looked  into  the  springs  of  human  action,  and  adapted  his  means 
to  his  ends,  expressed  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  if  a  throne  were  made  of  ada- 
mant, the  counsels  of  political  economists  would  reduce  it  to  atoms.  And  well 
might  he  say  so;  and  well  might  the  Emperor  Alexander  hold  the  same  opinion. 
It  is  wise  and  consistent  in  a  military  despot  to  cut  off  all  commercial  intercourse, 
by  restrictions;  for  free  trade  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  would  infallibly  destroy 
the  very  aliment  of  war.  It  is  the  golden  chain  of  peace,  destined,  I  firmly  believe, 
to  bind  mankind  together  in  harmony. 

If  all  civilized  nations  were  united  by  the  ten  thousand  ligaments  of  an  unrestricted 
commerce,  we  should  soon  reach  the  happy  period  when  wars  would  cease  to  deso- 
late the  earth.  No  minister,  however  bold,  would  dare  to  involve  his  country  in  a 
war  of  ambition.  His  head  would  be  the  forfeit.  No  community  on  earth  would 
endure  the  privations  of  war  under  such  circumstances,  but  from  an  imperious  ne- 
cessity. The  doctrine  of  free  trade,  sir,  is  the  true  Christianity  of  nations,  recogniz- 
ing each  other  as  brethren;  whereas  the  doctrine  of  restriction  violates  the  spirit  and 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  in  regarding  and  treating  all  nations  as  enemies  even  in 
time  of  peace.  It  is  both  anti-Christian,  and  anti-social. 

Free  trade  is  the  great  doctrine  of  political  reformation  in  modern  times;  it  is  to 
the  commerce  and  the  social  condition  of  nations  what  the  reformation  of  Luther 
was  to  the  Christian  religion.  The  whole  Christian  world  at  one  time  believed  that 
the  freedom  of  religious  opinions,  and  the  privilege  of  every  man  to  worship  God 
in  his  own  way,  would  be  utterly  subversive  of  Christianity  itself.  How  different 
has  been  the  experience  of  the  world!  The  freedom  of  discussion,  and  the  variety 
of  religious  sects,  each  independent  of ,  the  other,  have  placed  the  Christian  church 
upon  an  everlasting  foundation:  and  so,  sir,  would  the  freedom  of  trade  place  the 
prosperity  of  nations  upon  a  similar  basis.  I  should  regard  it  as  the  proudest 
monument  that  we  could  erect  to  the  glory  of  this  Republic,  the  chosen  habitation 
of  freedom,  to  set  an  example  on  this  subject  to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  It 
would  stand,  sir,  as  a  beacon  light  on  the  great  ocean  of  human  affairs,  to  conduct 
all  nations  to  the  haven  of  prosperity.  Yes,  sir,  let  us  plant  the  tree  of  free  trade, 
and  water  it,  that  its  branches  may  be  extended  to  the  uttermost  extremities  of  the 
earth,  and  the  Christian  and  the  philanthropist  will  joyfully  concur  in  anticipating  the 
blessed  period  when,  beneath  its  fruitful  and  refreshing  shade,  "the  nations  of  the 
earth  may  pitch  their  tents  in  peace." 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  there  is  a  distinct  allusion  to  a 
state  of  things,  which  the  author  of  the  report  supposes  to  be  within  the  scope  of 
probability,  and  to  which  I  will,  for  a  few  moments,  call  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee. He  says,  in  reference  to  the  excitement  in  the  south:  "  Nations^  like  indivi- 
duals, are  subject  to  grievous  and  perilous  diseases  of  the  imagination."  Again—- 
"  In  the  midst  of  the  comfort  and  well-being  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  tbat  there  is  a  festering  sore  of  discontent,  if 
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not  a  deep-rooted  disaffection  to  the  Uuion,  rapidly  ripening  into  purposes  and  pro- 
jects  which  will  shake  the  Union  to  its  foundation." 

In  referring  to  the  argument,  which  affirms  the  great  inequality  of  the  burtheni 
imposed  on  the  south,  he  says:  "  the  first  remark  that  obtrudes  itself  on  the  mind, 
upon  the  statement  of  this  argument  is,  that  it  strikes  directly  at  the  heart  of  the 
Union  itself.  It  presents  two  great,  transcendent,  opposite,  and  irreconcileable  in- 
terests in  deadly  hostility  to  each  other."  Again — "  In  this  view  of  the  subject, 
the  interest  of  the  south  is  identified  with  the  foreign  rival  and  competitor  of  the 
northern  manufacturer  against  him;  and  for  his  ruin  the  southern  planter  and  British 
manufacturer  are  colleagued.  How  strange  the  association!  How  deeply  it  con- 
flicts with  the  whole  history  of  our  revolutionary  war!  What  a  satire  it  speaks  on 
all  our  institutions!"  *  *  *  *  "  Suppose  the  common  tie  to  be  dissolved,  what  would 
be  the  relation  then  subsisting  between  them'?  *  *  *  *  Could  it  be  otherwise,  than 
that  their  irreconcileaole  and  opposite  interests  should  speedily  fret  and  kindle  into 
war,  and  then  how  would  their  relations  -stand?  Must  not  the  weaker  party,  on  which 
side  soever  it  might  fall,  fly  for  assistance  to  a  foreign  power?  Nay,  are  there  not 
elements  in  the  very  nature  of  the  contest  itself,  which  must  drive  the  planter  nation 
to  Great  Britain  for  alliance,  and  would  not  alliance  be  another,  name  for  protec- 
tion?" *  *  *  * 

"  The  committee  would  simply  suggest  to  those  who  deny  the  power  of  this  con- 
federated Government,  to  protect,  by  ^he  energy  and  the  resources  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, a  great  and  comprehensive  but  not  universal  interest,  that  there  is  such  an  inter- 
est most  deeply  their  own,  protected  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  effectually  protected  b^  them  alone."  These  remarks  are  too  plain, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  misapprehended,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  disguise  from  ourselves 
the  reality  of  our  present  condition.  It  would  be  the  weakness  of  childhood  to  sup- 
pose that  "  coining  events"  can  be  obviated  by  closing  our  eyes  upon  them.  But, 
sir,  while  I  trust  in  God  that  the  catastrophe  to  which  reference  is  here  distinctly 
mad  j,  will  never  occur,  I  cannot  but  remind  the  majority  that  the  responsibility  will 
be  ,'i xced  at  their  doors  by  the  judgment  of  the  world  and  of  after  ages,  if  such 
shouid.be  the  ir  suit  of  this  unhappy  controversy.  Let  those  who  discourse  so  elo- 
quently on  the  manifold  advantages  of  the  Union,  address  themselves  to  that  majori- 
ty wrn  may  fio»v  hold  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  that  Union.  The  minority  are- 
as utterly  po-.voiiess  here,  on  this  question,  as  if  they  had  no  representative  on  this 
floor;  and  it  now  only  remains  for  them  to  make  this  last  solemn  appeal  to  the  jus- 
tice of  rhei.-  brethren,  and,  I  will  add,  to  the  prudence  of  their  oppressors.  JVo  man 
can  place  a  higher  estimate  than  I  do  upon  this  Union,  while  its  burthens  are  equal- 
ly distributed,  and  its  blessings  equally  diffused,  upon  the  principles  of  that  sacred 
covenant  which  is  at  once  the  measure  of  our  rights  and  our  obligations  under  it. 
But,  sir,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  it  is  for  t'he  majority  to  "  calculate  the  value 
of  the  Union,"  while  the  minority  are  driven  to  the  painful  alternative  of  calculat- 
ing the  value  of  that  which,  in  their  "  just  estimation,"  is  far  "above  all  price." 
The  question  for  the  manufacturing  States  to  determine  is,  "  what  portion  of  your 
unlawful  gains  will  you  surrender  to  save  the  Union?  That  for  the  southern  States — 
whaf  portion  of  your  unalienable  rights  will  you  relinquish  to  effect  the  same  pur- 
pose?" 

And,  sir,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  northern  gentlemen,  that,  inde- 
pendent oi  the  value  of  the  Union  in  a  political  point  of  view — a  value  in  which  we 
all  have  a  common  interest — its  pecuniary  value  would  be  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
to  the  manufacturing  States,  even  under  the  proposed  arrangement  of  the  duties;  while 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  southern  States  would  -eel  nothing  but  its  burth.-ns. 
But,  sir,  with  the  people  of  the  southern  States,  this  is  not  «.  pecuniary  question  of  i 
prout  and  loss,  but  a  question  of  constitutional  liberty.  If  they  were  voluntarily  to! 
surrender,  to  an  irresponsible  majority,  the  unlimited  right  of  appropriating  their  pro-, 
perry  to  its  own  use,  they  would  be  the  slaves  of  that  majority;  for  "  no  man  has  a 
right  to  that  which  another  man  has  a  right  to  take  from  him," 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  I  occupy  a  position  of  great  and  awful  responsibility, 
which  imposes  it  on  me,  as  a  sacred  duty,  to  speak  to  that  majority  in  me  plain  ian- 
guage  of  truth  and  candor.  With  those  personal  feelings  of  kiudness  which  I  en- 
tertain for  all,  and  of  attachment  for  many  of  that  majority,  I  will  tender  them  the 
counsels  and  the  admonitions  of  friendship.  I  now  stand  up  before  you,  si«,  as  a 
witness,  and  I  give  testimony  in  the  presence  of  this  assembly,  and  in  the  presence 
of  that  God  to  whom  we  are  all  responsible,  that  I  conscientiously  believe,  that,  if 
this  question  be  not  adjusted  during  this  session,  South  Carolina  will  cot  submit  to 
the  tariff  five  months  from  the  day  of  our  adjournment.  I  beseech  gentlemen,  there- 
fore, not  in  a  spirit  of  menace,  but  of  admonition,  and  "  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger," 
to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  calculate  the  consequences  which  may  possibly  ensue. 
I  will  not  permit  myself  to  believe  that  matters  will  ever  reach  the  extremity  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  But  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  presented 
some  views  to  show  how  essentially  the  interests  of  the  southern  States  are  involved 
in  the  Union,  I  will  briefly  present  some  plain  statements  to  show  its  value  to  the 
northern  States. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Union,  come  when  it  may,  will  be  a  great  and  common 
calamity  to  us  all;  but  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  its  effects  would  be  widely  dif- 
ferent upon  the  pecuniary  prosperity  of  the  south  aad  of  the  north.  In  the  event 
of  a  separation,  the  southern  States  would  have  exports  to  at  least  the  amount  of 
forty  millions,  and  the  immense  commerce  of  which  these  would  be  the  basis, 
would  exclusively  pass  through  our  southern  cities.  If  the  existing  rate  of  duties 
should  be  retained,  those  States  would,  forthwith,  have  an  annual  revenue  of  sixteen 
millions  of  dollars,  without  any  increase  of  their  burthens;  a  sum  not  only  sufficient 
for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  government,  but  sufficient,  in  the  various  modes  of 
expenditure,  to  convert  every  decayed  village  into  a  flourishing  town,  and  to  cause 
the  very  waste  and  «'  blasted  heath"  to  flourish  and  "blossom  as  the  rose."  An 
average  duty  of  only  10  per  cent,  would  yield  a  revenue  of  four  millions;  as  large  a 
revenue,  in  proportion  to  population,  as  the  northern  States  would  derive  from  their 
whole  commerce  under  an  average  duty  of  40  per  cent.  What  would  be  the  amount 
of  the  northern  commerce?  Certainly  not  more  than  twenty  millions.  With  the 
same  rate  of  duty,  the  northern  confederacy,  with  double  the  population,  would  have 
only  half  as  much  revenue  as  their  southern  neighbor.  How  long,  then,  would  they  be 
without  the  blessings  of  internal  taxes  and  excise  duties'?  But,  above  all,  where  would 
be  the  bounties  and  the  blessings  of  the  protecting  system?  Gone,  sir;  utterly  and 
irrecoverably  vanished.  It  would  remain  as  a  dead  letter  upon  your  statute  book,  like 
the  well  known  preamble  of  an  infatuated  ministry  in  another  country,  from  whose 
example  much  profit  might  be  derived  if  gentlemen  would  duly  consider  it.  If,  there- 
fore, this  bill  would  impoverish  and  desolate  the  manufacturing  States,  what,  I  pray 
you,  would  be  the  effect  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  on  their  prosperity?  And  yet,  sir, 
we  hear  the  blind  and  infatuated  advocates  of  the  protecting  system,  uttering  their 
anathemas  against  the  people  of  the  southern  States,  because  they  will  not  submit 
to  be  slaves,  and  insultingly  exclaiming  "let  them  go."  I  will  here  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  a  few  extracts  from  the  Weekly  Register  of  Mr.  Niles,  to  show 
the  spirit  which  animates  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  this  system.  I  give  hi« 
very  words: 

"  The  musket  bearers  of  the  land,  the  men  who  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing, 
dare  maintain  them,  cannot  submit  to  that  legislation  which  shall  grind  themsehea 
into  poverty,  that  the  wild  fancies  and  avaricious  propensities  of  a  few  men  of  the 
nation  of  South  Carolina,  and  some  in  lower  Virginia,  may  be  indulged."  '  So  long 
as  the  father  of  waters  rolls  one  drop  to  the  sea,  so  long  may  any  compromise  bd 
rejected  with  such  selfish  and  proud  men."  "  Nullifies,  who  rejoice  that  1 
confers  no  blessings,  save  on  those  who  live  on  the  labor  of  others." 

Looking  forward  with  exultation  to  the  ultimate  rum  of  the  slave  holding  btates, 
he  exclaims: 

"The  fox  shall  burrow  ia  the  wine  vault,  the  rattle-snake  repose  among  the  rubbish 
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ef  the  green-house,  and  bats  take  possession  of  the  ball-room.     IT  is  TfflfwiLL  oP 
HEAVEN,  AND  ,JUST." 

I  present  these  extracts  without  commentary,  in  the  confident  hope  that  they  will 
be  rebuked  and  reprobated  by  every  member  of  this  committee,  and  every  man  ia 
this  nation,  who  has  any  regard  fov  the  harmony  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  she  has  been  placed, 
and  not  because  she  claims  to  have  more  intelligence  or  patriotism  than  the  other 
southern  States,  it  has  been  the  lot  of  South  Carolina  to  be  in  the  van  of  this  great 
struggle  for  constitutional  liberty.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  in  proportion  to 
their  population,  furnish  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  exports  upon  which 
the  protecting  system  directly  operates.  Georgia  has  been  engrossed  in  maintain- 
ing her  rights  in  another  contest  with  this  Government;  and  the  people  of  the  new 
States  of  the  southwest,  cultivating  a  fresh  and  fertile  soil,  recently  acquired  at  the 
minimum  price,  can  as  well  afford  to  make  cotton  at  six  or  eight  cents  a  pound  as 
those  of  South  Carolina  can  at  ten.  They  can  sustain  this  oppressive  system  with 
comparatively  little  suffering  when  the  older  planting  States  will  be  utterly  ruined. 
But  they  have  too  much  sagacity  not  to  see  that  when  the  tide  of  ruin  shall  have 
swept  away  the  States  which  sland  first  iu  the  march  of  the  oppressor,  they  ate  des- 
tined to  be  the  next  victims. 

South  Carolina,  then,  is  fighting  the  common  kutio  of  oil  the  southern  States. 
She  threw  herself  into  the  breach  as  a  forlorn  hopo,  when  all  the  auspices  were 
against  her,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  contest,  I  cannot  but  re- 
gard her  destiny  as  a  happy  and  glorious  one.  Nothing  elevates  the  character  of  a 
people  to  so  high  a  point  as  a  disinterested  struggle  for  liberty:  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  at  this  moment  a  spot  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  where  the  spirit  of 
freedom  is  higher  than  in  South  Carolina*  There  is  no  vulgar  ambition  mingling  in 
this  controversy.  In  adverting  to  historical  analogies,  I  have  been  struck  with  the 
strong  resemblance  between  the  situation  of  the  southern  States  in  this  apparently 
unequal  contest,  and  that  of  the  Grecian  States  which  united  to  resist  the  Persian 
invasion.  Ours,  to  be  sure,  is  a  civil  struggle,  not  to  be  waged  with  the  vulgar  im- 
plements of  war,  but  by  the  sovereign,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial  powers  of 
the  States.  South  Carolina  is  fully  aware  of  the  responsibility  she  has  assumed, 
and  of  the  peril  she  must  encounter;  but  no  great  object  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out great  sacrifices.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  heroic  spirit  of  Leonidas  and  his  im- 
mortal band,  who  devoted  themselves  at  Thermopylae  for  the  common  cause  of 
Greece,  the  light  of  Grecian  liberty  might  have  been  extinguished  forever,  and  the 
destiny  of  mankind  entirely  changed.  And,  I  do  confidently  believe  that  if  South 
Carolina  fails  in  the  struggle  she  is  now  waging,  the  brief  days  of  American  liberty 
will  be  numbered. 

I  have  now  concluded  the  remarks  which  I  have  deemed  it  my  solemn  duty  to 
make,  on  this  great  question.  If,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  the  excitement  essen- 
tially belonging  to  the  occasion,  I  have  uttered  any  thing  personally  offensive  to  any 
individual,  I  assure  the  committee  that  nothing  could  have  been  farther  from  my 
intention.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  this  controversy,  and  whatever  may  be 
our  respective  destinies,  I  trust  in  God  that  our  common  inheritance,  though  it 
should  be  divided,  will  never  be  destroyed;  and  that  we  shall  always  cherish  the 
fond  recollections  and  the  friendly  feelings  which  so  appropriately  belong  to  the 
common  descendants  of  a  glorious  ancestry. 
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